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an important new novelist 
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Burden of Blessing 


The scene of this sensitive first 
novel is a small fishing village on 
the rugged coast of Brittany. 
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a fifteenth century chateau, a 
group of confused, sophisticated 
people, play out their destinies. 
The hand that moulds them is 
assured and merciless. 
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False Dawn 


URING the next twelve months the birthday of 

Buddhism, 2,500 years ago, will be celebrated in 

many countries, including Britain, under the 
auspices of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. It is 
easy enough to see why this event should arouse enthusiasm 
in the East. Countries which have broken away from 
European tutelage are naturally very conscious of their 
newly-won independence and make the most of a 
distinctively Asiatic contribution to civilization. For un- 
doubtedly Buddhism, in its pristine form, was a great stride 
forward. If it had succeeded, the caste system in India 
would have been destroyed, the masses would have been 
liberated from their crippling superstitions, and the best 


Indian minds would not have wasted their subtlety on barren 


scholasticism. Buddha challenged the authority of the 
sacred scriptures. ‘ Do not believe on the faith of the sages 
of the past’, he counselled. * Do not believe what you have 
imagined, persuading yourself that a god inspires you. 
Believe nothing on the sole authority of your masters or 
priests. After examination, believe what you yourself have 
tested and found to be reasonable, and conform your 
conduct thereto.’ Prayers and sacrifices to the gods were 
useless. Man could only save himself by conquering himself. 
‘The destruction of greed, the destruction of hate, the 
destruction of illusion—this, O friend, is what is called 
Nirvana.’ In effect, he preached a religious atheism and 
denied the existence of a substantival ego, or soul. 

It was a false dawn. All the things Buddha fought against 
came back, and Buddhism, as popularly understood, turned 
into its opposite. Today, it is enjoying a revival in the 
East, and to some extent it has made headway in the West. 
During the past thirty years, the British community has 
made steady progress. That it should have attracted a 
certain number of rationalists and free-thinkers is not 
altogether surprising, nor is the fact that recently the mystical 
element should have received more emphasis than the ethical 
teaching. Those who look wistfully at what seems a reason- 
able alternative to Christianity are, however, curiously blind 
to the fact that both systems failed to change the course of 
history as much as history has modified their own develop- 
ment. Both make the mistake of thinking that the world 
can afford to wait for ‘a change of heart’. As well try to 
empty the ocean with a bucket. Buddhism was a progressive 
force in the sixth century Bc, but to turn to it for a solution 
of the problems of the modern world is to walk backwards. 
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The March of the 


worries of men likely to lose 

their jobs through automation 
as though the history of the 
Luddites were repeating itself. 
Labour-saving devices must be 
expected to save labour. Ulti- 
mately, the result may be merely 
to increase leisure, and that will 
be no bad thing except in the eyes 
of those who believe that the 
descendants of Adam are justly 
condemned to live by the sweat 
of the brow. As in all revolution- 
ary changes, the ugly part is the 
transition stage. But automation 
has come to stay and nothing is 
gained by moaning about it. 
Because of automation American 
output per man is considerably 
higher than our own, and no 
amount of exhortation to work 
harder will enable us to catch up 
without machines. 

Increased output, however, is 
only part of the problem. | am 
no economist, but at least I can 
see that it is pretty senseless to 
pile up goods unless there are 
customers with enough money to 
buy them. We can, of course, 
destroy what we make, in pre-war 
style, or we can give the stuff 
away. But whatever method we 
adopt it seems obvious that we 
cannot leave the solution to 
chance in the hope that everything 
will work out all right. The 
machine does destroy some of our 
liberty of action. We are forced 
to plan in national affairs, just 
as we have to do in private life, 
or come to grief. I have never 
been able to understand why 
people object to planning unless, 
of course, it hits their individual 
pockets. 


|: is no use brushing aside the 


The Fate of Asia 

WAS talking recently to a 
well-known scientist who has 
been advising the Indian Govern- 
ment on some of its projects. 
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Indian poverty can only be 
abolished by increasing produc- 
tion, and this is only possible by 
importing machines and building 
power stations. But what if the 
patient cannot pay for the cure? 
Plant is extremely expensive. It 
is easy enough to talk about the 
transformation that the use of 
atomic energy would bring about 
but an atomic power station costs 
more than double an ordinary 
one, and the benefits will not be 
felt for twenty years. 

What is to happen in the mean- 
time? India’s neighbour, Com- 
munist China, is thrusting ahead 
with a vast industrial programme. 
If Chinese output is increased at 
the anticipated rate the political 
repercussions in India will be 
severe. My informant expressed 
the opinion that the most critical 
phase of the Cold War may prove 
to be this intense rivalry between 
India and China which could 
determine the fate of all Asia. 


Sin or Sickness? 


AM not surprised that eye- 
brows should have been raised 
and that there have been murmurs 
of disapproval backstage at the 
admirable booklet entitled Sexual 
Offenders and Social Punishment, 
issued recently by the Church of 
England Moral Welfare Council. 
That well-known defender of 
public morality, the Sunday Pic- 
torial, is deeply shocked. For 
once, however, I find myself on 
the side of the Church. I admire 
the courage of those leaders who 
frankly acknowledge that an ac- 
count of sin should not be 
rendered unto Cesar. In other 
words, the sexual practices of 
consenting adults should not be 
treated as crimes against the 
State. 
The report recommends raising 
the age of consent to seventeen, 
which is reasonable enough in 


Robots 


theory, though hard to apply in 
fact. The same might be said of 
the humane plea that sexual 
offenders should be regarded, in 
many cases, as sick men in need 
of treatment. The psychiatrists 
1 have questioned about the 
efficacy of such treatment do not, 
however, take a very sanguine 
view, 

It seems doubtful if any 
cure really exists at present for 
obdurate cases of homosexuality. 
All that can be said for certain is 
that the best way to spread the 
disease is to send its victims to 
prison. 


Freud and Religion 


UT if the Church adopts a 

scientific attitude towards de- 
viants it becomes involved in an 
intriguing theological conundrum. 
The psychiatrist then takes the 
place of the priest. It seems to 
me that either a man must lie on 
the analyst’s couch or go down 
on his knees——there is no sense in 
trying to do both. This problem 
was touched on lightly in the last 
of the BBC talks on Freud. We 
were told to distinguish between 
the clinical and moralistic ap- 
proach, Although Freud had not 
proved that religion was an illu- 
sion in the ordinary sense of the 
word, the results of his theories 
were * disturbing 

The excellent series of articles 
on Freud in The Observer con- 
cluded on a more reassuring note, 
although it was out of key with 
what had gone before. Again it 
was emphasized that Freud had 
not proved his case. So, naturally, 
one would expect the writer to 
attach very great importance to 
‘proof’. But there was no such 
astringent scepticism in the final 
verdict, Freud was blandly dis- 
missed as having ‘failed to see 
that it is not religious belief whose 
future is an illusion, but belief in 
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a science which seeks to deny its 
own ultimate source.’ 


Lice and Men 


HAVE never held that the 
Church should keep out of 
politics. When it sits on the fence, 
as in this country, we are lulled 
into apathetic indifference. Offi- 
cial religion doesn’t seem to take 
sides on anything that people get 
excited about. It is otherwise in 
Australia where the Catholics are 
doing their damnedest to capture 
the Labour Party. They have a 
tough opponent in Dr Evatt, but 
his understudy (and possible 
successor) is a Catholic. The 
deputy leader has not taken a 
strong enough line with the 
Communists to please all mem- 
bers of the hierarchy, however, 
and the Archbishop of Melbourne 
has lent his powerful support to 
the formation of a rival Labour 
Party. So far the new organiza- 
tion has not spread outside the 
State of Victoria, and the ecclesi- 
astical conspirators are at logger- 
heads. They are not sure whether 
it would be better to come into 
the open or remain inside the 
Trojan Horse. 

Feeling runs high, and I see that 
Mr Colin Clark, who once lived 
in Australia, advocates a fighting 
policy. He drops the polite 
understatement and urbane man- 
ner which make so many Catholic 
apologists in this country seem so 
charming and harmless. * Dr 


Evatt is just like a snake—pretty, 
fascinating, cunning, cold, and 
deadly ’, he writes in the august 
columns of the Tablet. * The 
Australian Labour Party harbours 
Communists in secret places, as 
an unclean man harbours lice.’ 


Papal Logic 

HE Pope has condemned arti- 

ficial insemination but ap- 
proved the operation of grafting 
a dead man’s cornea on a living 
eye. I should have thought that 
the one is as ‘ unnatural’ as the 
other. The trouble with Church 
logic is that it sticks to Aristotle, 
who liked neat, clear-cut classifi- 
cations. Unfortunately, these 
sharp boundaries cannot be found 
in Nature. A gynecologist told 
me recently of another contradic- 
tion in which his Catholic patients 
are sometimes caught. The 
Church holds that the object of 
marriage is the procreation of 
children, and when no children 
arrive parents consult the doctor 
to find out which is the infertile 
partner. But the measures neces- 
sary to make this simple test are 
forbidden to Catholics and so they 
cannot remedy the situation. 

I once put it to a priest that 
since birth control was considered 
wrong it seemed rather illogical 
to permit a couple to marry when 
it was quite certain—short of a 
miracle—that they could not have 
a child. He thought for a while 
and then beamed. ‘ But it’s just 


the difference between falling 
downstairs and throwing yourself 
downstairs.” | am not convinced 
by this. I suspect that permission 
to enter into a sterile union goes 
back to a time when the facts of 
life were not understood and no 
one realized that a woman could 
be totally incapable of bearing a 
child. The Church went to 
Aristotle for biology as well as 
logic. 


Big Brother 


I wonder what George Orwell 
would have made of the un- 
masking of Stalin. The point of 
1984 was that Big Brother not 
merely tortured his victims into 
submission, but wrung a con- 
fession of love from them so that 
in the end the rod was kissed. 
Just as Aldous Huxley predicted 
that men would be dehumanized 
by machines, so Orwell contended 
that they would be robbed even of 
the capacity for heroic defiance 
by brainwashing. 

These armchair deductions do 
not seem to work out in real life. 
Krushchev's famous secret 
speech to the twentieth party 
congress may not have shown 
much appetite for martyrdom, but 
no one can say that he ended up 
by loving his tormentor, What- 
ever the real significance of the 
change taking place in Russia, it 
is the most momentous event 
since the first explosion of an 
atomic bomb. Hector HAWTON 


This transfer machine carries out 688 operations for making cylinder blocks. 
Reproduced from ‘Automation, Friend or Foe?’, by R. H. Macmillan (C.U.P. 8s 6d) 
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by S. 


HAVE been privileged to be a member of the 
first public health delegation to the Soviet 
Union. The party included four Medical Officers 

of Health, the Director of the Central Council for 

Health Education, Professors of Social Medicine, 

and a representative from hospital administration. 

We decided that in particular we wished to see 
and study the health administration, not only in 
large towns, but as far afield as possible; in small 
and provincial places as well as in the popular 
centres. In carrying out this plan we received every 
assistance from the Soviet Health Authorities, and 
we travelled thousands of miles by aeroplane during 
our stay, reaching as far from home as Tashkent 
and Samarkand. 

The surprises of the tour were encountered in 
unexpected byways of medical practice, or through 
the sometimes disconcerting habit the Russians have 
of approaching old problems from a new angle 
usually because of their lack of contact with the West. 

Perhaps the most memorable event was the sight 
of a Tashkent mother having her baby in the 
hygienic surroundings of a modern labour ward 
attended by both a midwife and a doctor. She 
was aged thirty-four, and already the mother of 
seven children. It was 5.40 pm and her labour 
had already been in progress fifteen hours. Although 
she had now reached what is usually considered the 
most difficult stage, she was lying on her back for 
all the world as if she were enjoying an afternoon 
rest. This was painless childbirth before our eyes. 

Of course, these favourable conditions had not 
been produced overnight. The hospital of 450 beds, 
with maternity and gynecological wards, had been 
built in 1937, and it had taken ten years to over- 
come the prejudices of the local Muslim women 
against having their babies in hospital. A deter- 
mined campaign of health education was launched, 
and as the women would not at first come to the 
Consultation Centres, nurses visited them in their 
homes to persuade them of the benefits that modern 
medicine could give during childbirth. 

Great emphasis was laid on painless childbirth, 
and every department and medical worker was in- 
volved in the campaign: they, as well as the mothers, 
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The author describes his recent visit to the Soviet Union 
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Woman workers in a Soviet research laboratory 


had to be convinced that it was a practical pro- 
position. Therefore, a considerable amount of time 
and work was spent teaching that childbirth was a 
natural process ; by helping the mother to understand 
the mechanism of labour and, what was equally 
important, the psychological approach to labour, 
and with the addition of regular exercises (of a more 
active kind than we give mothers in England, we 
were told), control was gained over the processes of 
labour fear and anxiety, and, as a result, pain was 
reduced to a minimum. 


Sound-proof Labour Rooms 

It was also considered important that a sym- 
pathetic relationship should be established between 
mother and doctor; her personal problems were 
considered and dealt with as well as possible, and 
her confidence built up from the beginning. Just 
before her confinement arrangements were made for 
her to visit the maternity ward she would be entering 
and become acquainted with the surroundings and 
the staff. -To make the hospital surroundings as 
pleasant as possible, mothers were allowed to wear 
different coloured nightdresses and pyjamas, and the 
walls of the ordinary wards and the labour wards 
were decorated in different colours to give the 
mothers the impression and feeling of being in their 
own homes. The labour rooms were made sound- 
proof, not, as we thought, to keep in the cries of 
anguish, but to keep out the various noises of the 
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hospital so that the mother in labour should have 
absolute quiet. 

The campaign for safer childbirth in Tashkent 
had resulted in 98 per cent of the mothers in towns 
and about 80 per cent from the rural areas having 
their babies in hospital. The number of special 
operations, such as Cesarean section and the 
application of forceps, had been considerably 
reduced, and there had been a marked decline in 
the number of mothers and babies who died each 
year in the hospital. Painless childbirth seemed to 
be successful, for no drugs at all were used in four 
out of every five deliveries. 

Perhaps one of the main advances in midwifery 
had come through the victory over the prejudice 
that kept women and children heavily overclothed 
and confined indoors in a land where the sun shone 
for ten months of the year, With the breakdown of 
these old superstitions, resulting in more exposure 
to the health-giving sunlight, rickets had been wiped 
out and there were no more twisted pelvises to 
obstruct the passage of the baby. One of our 
delegation who had recently travelled in Greece and 
Turkey had seen many examples of rickets both in 
the young child and in mothers, complicating child- 
birth for the same reasons that previously applied 
in Tashkent. 

I found throughout my travels in the Soviet 
Union and in Poland that one of the main methods 


A maternity home of the Timiryazev 
collective farm in the Gorky region 


of teaching painless childbirth to young doctors and 
mothers was to acquaint them in simple and 
familiar words with the teachings of Pavlov. 
Frankly, few of the delegation could follow the 
basic principles as outlined by the Soviet doctors, 
but there is no doubt that the application of the 
theories worked in practice, as I learnt when I saw 
Polish mothers in confinement using the same 
methods. In Warsaw I gave a paper to the 
obstetricians and pediatricians, and in discussion 
most of them maintained that their reduction of 
maternal deaths was due to painless childbirth 
conducted along Pavlovian teachings, | maintained 
that at least in England the reduction in maternal 
mortality was mainly due to factors such as improved 
nutrition of our mothers which was initiated during 
the War with suppiements to the diet and improved 
treatment of sepsis, shock, and hemorrhage. 


A Great Physiologist 

The same sort of doubt assailed us when we met 
with the application of Pavlov’s principles to general 
medical matters. 

Often we were very impressed by special treatment 
measures employed, such as the use of sleep therapy, 
sanatorium régime, and general physical culture, but 
it was not always easy to follow their association 
with Pavlovian principles. There is no doubt that 
Pavlov was a very great physiologist, probably one 
of the greatest, but we often felt that his teachings 
were being stretched to provide a theoretical basis 
for treatments which were successful in practice. 

We found that propaganda for health was one of 
the outstanding features of Soviet medical practice. 
Their Central Institute in Moscow (and I found a 
similar arrangement in Warsaw) produced the pro- 
totypes of all the literature, pamphlets, books, 
posters, and leaflets that were distributed throughout 
the country. There we also saw posters and literature 
from all over the world, including Great Britain, 
France, the USA, Spain, Central America, and other 
countries. The methods of health education in all 
countries were studied and adapted, modified, and 
extended for use by all the nations that make up 
the Soviet Union, and for the different types of 
town and rural areas in Poland. 

In the Soviet health resort of Sochi we heard a 
talk given in the open air in the Park of Culture 
and Rest; on this occasion it was a political talk on 
the new relations between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, but we were told that health talks were 
a special and frequent feature of these open-air 
sessions. Members of our delegation who were 
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interested in the forms of visual health education 
we employ in Britain were very impressed with the 
Soviet health education films we saw. They very 
effectively got across their message—for example, 
the essentials of a good diet, the importance of rest, 
fresh air, and exercise, and the part played by 
smoking in cancer of the lung. 

Health education directed at children we found 
most intriguing. We saw very attractive posters of 
animals acting as human beings and carrying out 
the simple rules of hygiene such as washing their 
hands and teeth, blowing their noses, displaying 


example of simple, healthy habits for children. In 
schools, children were appointed as _ hygiene 
monitors, and were responsible for seeing that all 
children carried out the simple rules of hygiene 
taught by the doctor who visited the school and 
gave health education lessons at least once a week. 

This idea of the people supervising their own good 
health was carried out in the factories. Trade 
unions elected representatives who were responsible 
for seeing that health and hygiene standards were 
maintained in the place of work; and on large 
housing estates, similar officers were elected from 


good table manners, and generally setting a good 


among the tenants. 


(To be concluded) 


Adventure of Faith 


HE great reputation en- 

joyed by Reinhold Niebuhr 

among Protestants is rather 
a puzzle, not at all because he 
does not deserve it but because he 
does. This seemingly gratuitous 
paradox is arrived at in the 
following way. 

In politics, Dr Niebuhr’s under- 
standing and appreciation of 
radicalism is likely to irritate 
conservatives, whereas his defence 
of conservatism will bewilder his 
friends the radicals. In theology, 
he offends liberals by pointing out 
their inadequacy and criticizing 
the Hellenic and rationalist tradi- 
tions; at the same time, he is a 
thorn in the side of the orthodox 
who rely on the claims of the 
Church; and the evangelicals are 
not likely to be enthusiastic about 
a man who shares their Biblical 
foundations rather than their 
missionary zeal, Everybody else 
is liable to be irritated by the 
contidence with which he points 
out the error and the grain of 
truth in every sample of the 
traditional views. As a writer, his 
style is neither distinguished nor 
popular, and he is not powerful 
in argument 

Of course this kind of puzzle 
may be dealt with in the way 
formal dilemmas are rebutted in 
the logic books. Does he offend 
radicals, then he pleases conserva- 
tives; does he trritate conserva- 
tives, then radicals are delighted: 
so that there is something for 
everybody, and that is why he 


by H. J. 


Discussing a recent book by 
the Protestant theologian, 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


enjoys a great reputation. More 
seriously, Christians have reason 
to be pleased and proud when a 
leading theologian comes out of 
his school into the public world 
and, confidently armed with his 
Biblical concepts, makes a forth- 
right attack to some purpose on 
the problems and questions which 
beset our generation, and thus 
restores the brightness of prestige 
to ideas tarnished by the modern 
intellectual climate. And _ then, 
having quarried in his books, 
preachers can stand up with a new 
authority to work for the edifica- 
tion of the modern man. 

Dr Niebuhr’s latest book, The 
Self and the Dramas of History 
(Faber, 21s), does not add much 
to the sum of his published 
thought, but exemplifies it well. 
His publisher says it took two 
years in the writing and will 
count as one of Dr Niebuhr’'s 
major works, The author acknow- 
ledges his debt to Martin Buber’s 
1 and Thou for the theme and its 
treatment 

Niebuhr’s anatomy of selfhood, 
the basis of the book, is assumed 
rather than performed. He dis- 
sociates the self from reason, 
will, and conscience, with which 
it is never to be fully and finally 
identified, as the Greeks, for 
example, identified it with reason, 


BLACKHAM 


the self, being unique and free, 


transcends itself, its history, 
and its world. At the same 
time, the self is the creature 


as well as the creator of history, 
and is inseparably involved in the 
organic body and the quasi- 
organic community, as well as 
transcending them; it looks up at 
society, for example, and is 
beholden to it, and looks down 
upon it and judges it. Any 
adequate view of human existence 
has to do justice to all these 
complications, which are actually 
experienced, which involve the 
self in antinomies and tragedies, 
and which cannot be reduced to 
nor comprehended within a 
rational scheme. In particular, 
classical philosophy and modern 
idealist philosophy are mistaken 
in identifying man with mind and 
mind with universal reason; and 
modern naturalism, triumphantly 
understanding Nature, goes on to 
misunderstand human nature by 
reducing it to the same plan. 
These erroneous views lead to 
erroneous aims. The self seeks 
consummation in union’ with 
Absolute Being, or with collective 
man, or in its own individual 
aims. Social aims are likewise 
mistaken and are inevitably frus- 
trated, because the character of 
the whole self is not taken into 
account: thus liberty and equality 
are taken as simple historical 
possibilities, or some institution, 
such as private property, is taken 
as the only obstruction in the way 
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of successful social organization. 
All such mistakes derive from the 
failure to see that man is not 
perfectible because his destructive- 
ness is inextricably bound up with 
his creativity in the total self; 
there is no part of him which is in 
authority over him (for example, 
reason) and which can be made 
perfect. 


Death and Sin 

In any case, the achievements 
of the community, which may be 
great in spite of mistaken social 
aims, do not solve the personal 
problems of the self, which still 
faces alone the grandeur and the 
misery of its existence, a misery 
compounded of ‘ death and sin’. 

The central theme of Niebuhr’s 
argument throughout is that the 
dramatic language of the Bible 
expresses the truth about man in 
a way that comes home to experi- 
ence as the rationalism of the 
Greeks or modern naturalism 
utterly fails to do. The pre- 
occupation of the self with self- 
interest, even at the highest level 
of moral action, the bondage of 
the self to its self, the * bondage 
of the will’, is something which 
no good intentions can hope to 
overcome: it is * original sin’. 

A great deal of Niebuhr’s 
analysis is perfectly acceptable to 
non-Christians, and could be 
abundantly documented from 
non-Christian sources. (In more 
than one passage, as an aside, he 
points out that the common 
sense of ordinary people is closer 
to Biblical realism, and a more 
reliable guide, than the sophisti- 
cated views of the intellectual 
tradition; similarly, Simone de 
Beauvoir in a_ special study 
related the supposedly pessimistic 
views of the Existentialists to the 
proverbial wisdom of all peoples.) 
But it goes without saying that 
the non-Christian is not able to 
follow him in his argument for 
the justification of Christian faith. 
What does not go without saying 
is why not. 

One part of the reason is 
admirably given by Santayana in 
a passage in the volume of The 
Life of Reason which deals with 
Religion. Starting like Niebuhr 
with the dramatic character of 
Jewish conceptions, he comes to 
an opposite conclusion. So far 


from providing the only adequate 
treatment of the human condition, 
they make intolerable additions 
to its complications. So far from 
providing the only cure for 
‘ original sin’, there would be no 
original sin without them. 
Jehovah's omnipotence is all very 
well so long as it is taken dramatic- 
ally, but when men begin to 
reflect upon such conceptions, 
and refuse to recognize the 
natural basis of moral life, they 
have to locate the evil of the 
world somewhere and they are 
likely to locate it in themselves, 
and in a catastrophic form. Then 


Jehovah, who created the problem 
for them, is called on to deliver 
them from it. Evil in the world 
and in the self is by no means a 
bogy, but in the form of * original 
sin’ that is what it is. Then 
only Jehovah can undo the knot. 
But the mission of rationalism, 
from the time of Epicurus tll 
now, has been to set men free 
from these tense complications, 
to provide the clue which will lead 
them out of the maze which 
theology reflecting upon religious 
imagination inevitably constructs 
back to the relative simplicities 
of the basis of human existence. 


The Broomsticks Dance 


by PHILIP GREER 


A solution to the dilemma of being modern? 


. ASTER, | am in great 
extremity. The spirits 
that I conjured up I 


cannot get rid of. Thus the 
sorcerer’s apprentice cried in 
Goethe's ballad after he had used 
magical spells in the hope of 
getting his work done more 
easily. The water he needed 
flowed but would not stop; and 
the broomsticks gyrated like fore- 
runners of automation, but they 
could not be brought under 
control. 

The application of the parable 
today is even more obvious than 
in Goethe's time. Apart from the 
more sinister developments of 
atomic energy, there is the less 
dramatic but equally real danger 
that the machines which are 
intended to be our slaves should 
become our masters. 


Man versus Machine 


This is no longer an anxiety 
within the ivory tower. Workers 
in many industries are worried 
enough to contemplate strike 
action if the robots continue to 
advance. 

Machines not only threaten 
people’s jobs, but they destroy 
crafts and some forms of art 
ceramics, for example. They 
contribute to the spread of 
neurosis. There is ‘no time to 
stand and stare’—unless you 


become unemployed, when it is 
not so easy to enjoy the view, 

The indictment is heavy and 
provides a golden opportunity for 
those who have a vested interest 
in attacking science. It is tempting 
to take refuge in imaginary solu- 
tions such as a Utopian return to 
the spinning-wheel or the sup- 
posed superiority of the Middle 
Ages. Inevitably, the blame is 
placed on rationalism. The 
fashionable writers and artists of 
the post-war period are therefore 
mostly irrationalists. 

They are sick men and thei 
malaise is perceptively diagnosed 
in The Dilemma of Being Modern, 
by J. P. Hodin (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 25s). Dr Hodin until 
recently was Director of Studies 
at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, and he is a well-known art 
critic, My first acquaintance with 
his work was when I read the 
article on Goethe that he wrote 
for Horizon which is included 
among the essays in this volume 
It is the best introduction to 
Goethe that I know. 

Dr Hodin keeps his head when 
he writes about the mechanization 
of life. So far from going over to 
the irrationalists, he holds that 
the struggle against them is * the 
fight for survival ’. 

* The first step was to exert the 
last shreds of our courage in 
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facing life to fight off the fears 
and nihilism of the immediate 
generation of writers and thinkers, 
Weininger, Kafka, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre. Their thoughts 
settled on our lips and hands like 
sticky cobwebs. Hopelessness, 
disease, and obscurantism sucked 
out our warm blood, our very 
life. In league with them came 
the depth-psychologists whose 
burrowings into the mysteries of 
the personality conjured up a 
second reign of medieval supersti- 
tion. Was there nothing healthy 
left?’ 


Deniers of Life 


Modern artists seemed to be as 
diseased as the writers. They 
were schizophrenic and paranoiac 
and deniers of life. * We can go 
so far as to say that abstraction is 
nothing less than an escape from 
life, just as Freud spoke of an 
escape into neurosis.’ Surrealism 
led to the mad-house. 

This is not to imply that Dr 
Hodin shares the views of Sir 
Alfred Munnings: very much to 
the contrary. He is sensitive to 
the wsthetic value of the products 
of the most tormented imagina- 
tion. He is at home in the studios 
of the most representative figures 
in the modern movement He 
regards the irrationalism of such 
expressionist painters as Van 
Gogh, Munch, Josephson, the 
later Turner, Ensor, Kokoschka, 
and Chagall, as a natural protest 
against mechanization. 

One extreme calls into existence 
its Opposite The problem for 
modern man is how to recover a 
central position, balance 
between reason and imagination, 
conscious and unconscious 

Our minds are split by these 
rival claims, What is needed is 
a new outlook which will restore 
the lost equilibrium so that we 
can be sane and healthy again 
We need a philosophy that will 
once more unify our experience. 

Dr Hodin believes that Goethe 
points the way. * Our generation,’ 
he writes, * which was brought up 
only on things nihilistic and dis- 
harmonious, melancholic, tragic, 
schizophrenic, or paranoiac, and 
which learnt to recognize truth 
and value only in such things, 
must first of all learn to under- 
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stand the health and beauty of 
man as Goethe conceived of him. 
What is at stake is the classic and 
the healthy as opposed to all that 
is romantic and dislocated.’ 

Goethe found much of his 
inspiration in Spinoza’s view that 
Nature and God are interchange- 
able terms. His dislike of 
mathematics did not prejudice 
him against the great Jewish 
philosopher although it led him 
to undervalue Newton. He 
certainly had no taste for blood- 
less abstractions, and his panthe- 
ism, if that is the right word, was 
a more sensuous and visual rela- 
tionship to the evolving patterns 
of Nature than Wordsworth’s. 

For Goethe, seeing was believ- 
ing, and practical activity a better 
road to truth than contemplation. 
There are times when his aphor- 
isms seem to me heavy and 
platitudinous. I feel he is a little 
too conscious of being an oracle, 
and there is a touch in his in- 
sistence on harmony with Nature 
of the naivety of the lady who 
assured Carlyle that she accepted 
the universe. (‘ Gad, she'd 
better’, was the famous reply.) 

Goethe, however, did not ac- 
cept the universe as completely as 
Freud, who is also the subject of 
an excellent study by Dr Hodin. 
Goethe told Eckermann that 
Nature was under an obligation 
to ensure his survival after death 

a strange lapse into wishful 
thinking. 

Nevertheless, general 
attitude rather than any particular 
theory is good medicine for the 
modern malaise. He had little 
sympathy with those who rejected 
reason, despite his mistrust 
which Dr Hodin shares—of ex- 
cessive analysis. The dilemma of 


being modern for anyone who 
esteems Goethe so highly as Dr 
Hodin is that the synoptic view 
and the grand manner are com- 
pletely out of favour. You 
cannot follow Goethe and be 
bang up to date at the same time. 

Finally, to return to the prob- 
lem of mechanization. Goethe 
certainly saw it coming, but he 
would have had no sympathy 
with other worldliness as a 
solution. It is a real problem, 
but the outlook is not so dark as 
those modern intellectuals who 
suffer from a failure of nerve 
would have us believe. 


Goethean Spirit 

* Something is already gained’, 
wrote Freud, * if man knows he 
has to rely on his own powers. 
He then learns to use them 
properly. Mankind is not wholly 
without aids: since the days after 
the Flood, science has taught him 
much, and it will continue to 
grow in strength. What pleasure 
can he get from visions of a great 
estate on the moon, whose 
returns have as yet been glimpsed 
by none? As an honest small- 
holder on this earth, he will know 
how to make a living from the 
plo he tills. By relinquishing 
other worldly expectations and 
concentrating all his enfranchised 
powers on this earthly life, he can 
in all t:kelihood reach the stage 
where life becomes tolerable for 
all, and culture no longer op- 
presses any man.’ 

As Dr Hodin comments, this 
passage is in a truly Goethean 
spirit. It was a happy thought to 
collect these various essays in one 
volume. They are a contribution 
to the sanity and wholeness which 
the contemporary world needs. 


The three winners were : 


Mrs A. B. Kalshoven, Amster- 
dam 
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Dr J. M. Simister, St Paul's Cray | 
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UR newspapers today 
are mostly gossip sheets 
with stories about 


‘famous’ models, * housewives 
who just manage to run two-room 
flats, and television * personali- 
ties’ who are so ordinary that 
any viewer can make a complete 
act of identification. But there 
was a time when newspapers 
thought it their serious business 
to inform the public about serious 
issues, 

In * We’ And Me (W. H. Allen, 
21s), J. W. Robertson Scott talks 
of an old generation of editors 
who were high principled and 
looked on their job as an inspiring 
vocation and worked day and 
night for little money and anony- 
mous glory. * There is no limit 
to what a man can do who does 
not care who gains the credit for 
it’, wrote W. T. Arnold of The 
Manchester Guardian; and, he 
declared, for a man who wants to 
get things done there is no work 
like anonymous, high-minded 
journalism. Mr Scott also keeps 
himself very much in the back- 
ground in order to present a 
tribute to the editors with whom 
he worked before he became his 
own boss and editor of The 
Countryman. great deal of 
the material presented in this book 
is inspiring. 

Sanity a Quality 

There was, for instance, Alfred 
Spender, uncle of Stephen 
Spender, who edited a London 
evening paper, the Westminster, 
which actually had competitions 
for Latin and Greek verses set by 
F. W. Pember, who was to become 
Warden of All Souls! Yet 
Spender never fell into the vulgar- 
ity of using classical quotations 
in his editorials. He believed, 
with Lord Morley, that ‘ Sanity 
is no bad quality’, and he 
refused to use an exclusive news 
story if he thought it would 
unjustly compromise men in high 
places. He was always indus- 


Fleet Street Memories 
by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


The old generation of newspapermen 


trious, holding with Martial that 
* A good man is always a novice.” 

Cabinet Ministers would talk 
to Spender and ‘find it hard to 
remember that Spender was not 
a Cabinet Minister’. So greatly 
was Spender’s integrity respected 
that he was chosen, with one or 
two others, to talk to the Prince 
of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) 
about international affairs. * He 
(the Prince)’, Spender said, * was 
quite scared of us, when we 
arrived at the Palace like a pack 
of schoolmasters.” Yet Spender 
refused all decorations. * How’, 
he wrote, ‘can editors express 
their full convictions if in their 
minds, or their relatives’ minds, 
there lurk thoughts of the chances 
of receiving distinctions ? ’ 

Some of his sayings are indeed 
worth noting. ‘An old thought 
verified by long experience is that 
when a Government claims that 
it is supported by a unanimous 
opinion it has nearly always done 
something foolish.’ * Cleverness 
and stupidity are generally in the 
same boat against wisdom.’ And 
he complained that every political 
question was * treated as a test of 
power, none of its merits as a 
human problem raising questions 
of right and justice.’ 

Spender was a man who would 
rather resign and make himself 
destitute than print anything 
unworthy; and H. W. Massing- 
ham, editor of The Nation, was 
another journalist who believed 
in ‘fairer distribution of the 
world’s leisure, the world’s pleas- 
ure, and the world’s treasure.’ 
Ethics meant more to him than 
power politics; and as H. M. 
Tomlinson said in his essay, 
“His (Massingham’s) fury was 
great when he discovered that 
Perseus required the maiden for 
his own purposes.’ It was 
Massingham who said: ‘It is 
the sinners who elect the Saints, 
for what Saint would ever admit 
that he was one?’ 

High-minded journalists cer- 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, CH 


tainly had to prove themselves on 
small salaries. Mr Scott recalls 
that when he was sub-editor of 
the Pall Mall he received £2 10s 
a week—-the Union rate for a 
similar job is now £12 10s. One 
is not surprised that Edmund 
Garrett, who became editor of 
the Cape Times, had to hire a 
necessary dress suit. When he 
took it back, he mentioned he 
would have liked it better if it 
had not harboured so many fleas. 
* Fleas!’ exclaimed the manager 
of the dress-hiring agency, * what 
did yer expect for ‘arf-a-crown” 
‘Ummin’ birds?’ 

Yet journalists lived with a 
marvellous sense of human indi- 
viduality and of enthusiasm and 
of high spirits. ‘* Pardon my 
addressing you by the hand of my 
secretary ’ an editor might write 
courteously to a correspondent; 
and at the same time put 
humorously on his door panel: 
Editor, Manager, Publisher, 
Bookkeeper, Messenger, General 
Factotum, 

Ernest Parke, editor of The 
Star, greeted Robertson Scott, 
when he walked into the office, 
with: ‘Oh, you know the story 
about a Scot who had not been in 
London half an hour before bang 
went saxpence. Well, a Star man 
has found out what it went on— 
** juist wine and weemen "’.’ A. B. 
Walkley attended the first night 
of a play called A Terrible Night 
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and wrote, as his notice, * Just 
80.” And old-timers looked 
forward to ‘ no leisure and much 
labour ’. 

I particularly enjoyed Mr 
Scott’s description of the gusto 
with which the Star staff tackled 
the posters. One bill stated: 
THE EVENING NEWS 
IN THE STAR.” On a sweltering 
day when there was news from 
a place in Africa called Damot, 
the bill cried: *DAMOT 
(OFFICIAL)’. On the day the 
Progressives secured a miajority 
in the London County Council, 
the poster proclaimed: ‘NO 
BIG ENOUGH’, 

Which, if I may be forgiven an 
intrusion, reminds me of a story 
told by Herbert Jones who, when 
he was working on an evening 
paper, came across a_ cabinet 
packed with extra-large old 
fashioned type. He thought it 
would make an effect for a 
novelty poster; but an ancient 
printer rushed forward, quavering, 
*Don't touch that, man; that’s 
reserved for the Second Coming.’ 


Quality Newspapers 


Thinking of these things, one 
wonders if anything could ever 
happen to revive the vitality of 
newspapers, to smash uniformity 
at gossip level, to break the 
power of advertisers, to limit the 
use of official hand-outs. Perhaps 
it is late, but it is worth 
considering that American quality 
newspapers aim at strictly limited 
circulations and economics 
on forty pages with lots of 
advertisemnets at low rates In 
this way they can keep thei 
independence They can write 
for a chosen number of intelligent 
readers, and any advertiser is not 
powerful enough to dictate policy. 
Here with our maximum circula- 
tions and small number of pages, 
advertising space sells at some 
fantastic sum which makes pleas- 
ing the advertiser an editorial 
consideration 

But even if an economic solu- 
tion can be found, we'd still need 
a batch of men as dedicated as 
Mr Scott's old editors; and 
perhaps such men are gone with 
Thackeray's description of news 
papers ‘ written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen 
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Wesley Without Halo 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


Like other men, the Saint of Methodism 
was not without many faults and failings 


ETTERS written in expec- 

tation of subsequent publi- 

cation are apt to lose in 
natural frankness what they 
gain in style. Such are the letters 
of Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
and that long-drawn-out epistol- 
ary wooing by Bernard Shaw of 
Mrs Patrick Campbell. 

So, too, when John Wesley 
wrote his celebrated Journal 
a sort of letter-series to himself 
he wrote with posterity in mind. 
Ihe result was a_ remarkable 
literary achievement, one admir- 
ed, among other discerning critics, 
by Leslie Stephen 

But Wesley's letters were writ 
ten without thought of subsequent 
publication. They lack literary 
grace and are often monotonous 
in manner and matter; but they 
yielded an unintentional and art- 
less self-portrait of their writer. 
It is one of great psychological 
interest. 

Ihe truth about the great is oft 
times overlaid by legend. That is 
what has befallen the founder of 
Methodism. It is the legend of 
The Saint, a portrait painted by 
pious hands. But John Wesley, 
however great his achievement 
and it was very great--was no 
saint 


Personal Salvation 

It is Wesley himself, through 
the medium of his letters, who 
paints for us a convincing self- 
portrait, complete with warts, 
never intended to be exposed to 
the eyes of posterity. 

A selection of these private 
letters has been edited by Mr 
Frederick C. Gill (Selected Letters 
of John Wesley, Epworth Press, 
15s). They reveal a man ob- 
sessed with his mission, but 
tormented by two emotional pre- 
occupations 

First, his personal salvation; 
next the fruitless quest for a 


woman who would combine with 
the extremes of piety the roles of 
mother, wife, mistress, nurse, 
servant, and slave. 

Physically, Wesley was under- 
sized and puny. He stood only 
five feet, three inches. He was 
the fifteenth child of his parents 
and so, if not the offspring of 
tired loins, certainly the child of 
an exhausted womb 


Was He Saintly ? 

Epworth Rectory family life 
might have been designed for the 
production of unhappy and neu- 
rotic characters. Wesley's father, 
the Rev Samuel Wesley, was a 
vain and stupid man, selfish and 
capable of great cruelty The 
children went hungry. Poor 
Hettie, who found profane love, 
was first made to labour in the 
fields and then forced into mar- 
riage with a drunken tinker. 

Childish laughter must have 
been a rare sound in the home 
which shaped the character of the 
tiny boy who was to become a 
great force in the religious life of 
his time. 

As one reads these letters 
questions concerning the real 
character of the writer rise like a 
flock of quarrelling sea-birds. 

Was Wesley saintly after all” 
Why, if he was essentially spiritual! 
and sanctified, is he so often 
discovered in triangular relations 
as the rejected lover? Why, after 
being discarded by four women, 
did the fifth, his wife, find life 
with him a burden hardly to be 
borne, and so leave him? Why 
did he fall out, sooner or later, 
with nearly all those devoted souls 
who followed him? How did it 
come about that in all the many 
squabbles which disfigured the 
movement, Wesley is always and 
everywhere right and everyone 
else in the wrong? 


Well, some day, maybe, we 
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shall get in a biography of Wesley, 
purged of sectarian pietism, the 
right answers to these and other 
questions concerning his curiously 
complex character. 

Meanwhile, his letters tell us a 
good deal. 

Even before he went up to 
Oxford, Wesley, already morbidly 
pious, had had two anemic 
‘affairs’, backing out of each 
with a timidity that was to 
become characteristic of all his 
many subsequent relations with 
women. 


Adolescent Twaddle 


At Oxford he combined the 
activities of the Holy Club with a 
correspondence arch and flirta- 
tious with the lady who, later, 
became celebrated as Mrs De- 
laney. 

Wesley addresses his correspon- 
dent as Aspasia (did he, one 


wonders, realize all the impli- 
cations?) and signed himself 
Cyrus. 


Winding up a long effusion to 
her, he wrote: ‘ Tell me, Aspasia; 
tell me, Selima, if it is a fault that 
my heart burns within me when 
I reflect on the many marks of 
regard you have already shown? 
Your ever obliged and ever 
faithful Cyrus.’ 

He is still writing this sort of 
adolescent twaddle when he is 
already a Fellow of his College, 
thus revealing himself as emotion- 
ally on the level of a first-term 
undergraduate in love with his 
landlady’s pretty daughter. 

In 1735, when he was thirty-two 
years of age, Wesley decided to 
accompany General Oglethorpe 
to the newly-founded colony of 
Georgia. Wesley was then a rigid 
High Churchman and a lover of 
ritual. 

No doubt Wesley desired ar- 
dently to convert the heathen; 
but his motives do not bear a 
flattering comparison with those 
of such men as Schweitzer or 
Father Damien. They are some- 
what mixed. 

* My chief motive ’, he wrote to 
Dr John Burton, ‘to which all 
the rest are subordinate, is the 
hope of saving my own soul.’ 

That is, surely, an admission, 
one made without any sense of 
shame, that strips Wesley’s evan- 


gel to Georgia of much of its 
virtue, 

Wesley’s hope of saving his own 
soul, by tecoming a missionary 
priest in the New World, was to 
be dashed: worse, he was to re- 
turn to England a discredited man. 

Methodist writers seldom care 
to tell the story of the Georgia 
debacle, and though he would 
place the blame unfairly on other 
shoulders, it is to the credit of 
the editor of the Selected Letters 
that he does include some part of 
that lamentable episode in his 
collection. 

What are the facts? 

First, the confession of Wesley 
himself that an Atlantic storm 
discovered him a coward, one put 
to shame during the hours of 
crisis by a party of migrating 
Moravians. 

He is not long in the colony 
before he is engaged in an 
emotional relationship with a 
young girl, Sophie Hopkey. He 
woos her and would wed, but 
dilly-dallies, and is rejected for a 
more resolute lover. 


Sued for Damages 

Many times during his life 
Wesley displayed sexual jealousy 
to an abnormal degree. On this 
occasion he went to the disgrace- 
ful length of denying to the girl 
holy communion with harsh words 
in the face of the congregation. 
Sophie’s husband retorted by 
sueing Wesley for £1,000 damages 
for defamation. He was instructed 
not to leave Savannah until the 
verdict was known. Despite this, 
Wesley, who foresaw an impos- 
sible situation, fled through the 
woods to the sea and took the 
first ship home. 

This episode reveals another 
aspect of Wesley's character: his 
complete inability ever to con- 
ceive himself in the wrong. You 
will find nowhere in the whole of 
his correspondence an admission 
that in any of his many quarrels 
he has been to any degree at all 
in the wrong. It is always the 
other party, whether man or 
woman—and generally it is a 
woman. 

During his journeys through 
England, preaching to the sub- 
merged classes for which the 
established Church made but 


scant spiritual provision, Wesley 
had the companionship of dis- 
ciples of the opposite sex. No- 
table among these was Grace 
Murray, a widow. 

As was customary with him, 
Wesley was soon considering her 


as a_ possible wife. am 
persuaded *, he wrote, rather like 
a farmer estimating livestock, 


* she is in every Capacity an Help- 
meet for me. First as, a House- 
keeper. Then, as a nurse, she is 
indefatigably patient, and in- 
expressively tender, She is quick, 
cleanly, skilful.’ 

And what will this strange lover 
do for the happiness of this 
female paragon? He does not 
tell us. The truth is that in his 
personal relations Wesley emerges 
from his letters as a self-centred, 
selfish, and egotistical man, who 
had never grown up emotionally. 

As soon as his Grace has 
married another, we have a repeat 
pattern of the Savannah episode. 
He attempts to poison their 
happiness, writing: ‘1 was never 
yet convinced that your marrying 
Grace Murray was according to 
the will of God’, 

In the end Wesley married a 
widow, Mrs Vazeille, who was 
rather more than his match in 
sexual jealousy. She went through 
his pockets and his desk for 
letters, and when he made a 
redeemed woman of the streets 
housekeeper at Kingswood 
School, Mrs Wesley, jealous and 
suspicious, cried aloud: * The 
whore now serving you has three 
husbands living.’ 


Despite His Faults 


She left him, and Wesley nursed 
a sense of grievance, never for a 
moment deeming it possible that 
some part of the fault may have 
lain with him. 

Such, in little, is The Saint of 
Methodism. But it would be 
foolish to conclude that Wesley 
was ‘a whited sepulchre’. It is 
merely that we have been looking 
at him as seen in his stained-glass 
window. 

We then see a man with many 
faults and failings, like any other. 
And to see him as he was does 
not detract from the element of 
greatness in him, nor does it 


belittle the work he did. 
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PORTRAIT OF RHYS DAVIES 


The Laughing Welshman 


by DENYS VAL BAKER 


LAUGH will always be found waiting at the 
back of the Welsh nose ’, wrote Rhys Davies 
in his The Story of Wales. To realize just 
how apt the phrase is you could not do better than 
meet Rhys Davies himself, for this small, neat, 
darkish man with the bird-like face and quick eyes 
is the unmistakable Celt 

It is thirty years since he lived in Wales, and in the 
interval he had led a varied, cosmopolitan sort of 
life, with London as a base and travels on the 
Continent to widen his horizons. He has grown 
sophisticated and civilized; in Who's Who the 
recreations listed are carefully unregional, * Living 
in London’, * The Theatre’, * Cultivating Ruined 
Characters’. He has certainly followed the advice 
I remember him once giving to a very young com- 
patriot: ‘Stop thinking of yourself as a Welsh 
writer. Consort as much as possible with people 
who dislike Wales, or, better still, are completely 
indifferent to her.’ 

And yet one cannot be in Davies’s company for 
long without becoming aware, delightfully, of that 
‘laugh at the back of the Welsh nose’. It has 
coloured his life and his work, saving him from the 
intimate bitterness of his angry predecessor, Caradoc 
Evans. He may be shrewd, sarcastic, derisive 
malicious, too, in a feminine sort of way—but 
never cruel 

Mind you, he can be very savage, and was so in 
his early works, attacking the hypocrisy and frigid 
respectability of the Welsh Nonconformist code of 
values. In such books as A Time to Laugh, Red 
Hills, and Jubilee Blues he protests fiercely against 
the humiliation and degradation which unemploy- 
ment brought to the people of the valleys, describing 
bitterly how the windows of their grey houses * shone 
like markings on the backs of long saurian monsters 
lying in primeval slime’. But there is in him too 
much of the born writer, the natural observer, to 
permit any unnecessary propaganda 

‘Il become uneasy when a novelist begins to 


expound, preach, underline, state a case, even 
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A brilliant Welsh novelist and short-story writer 


briefly, or when he douses his characters with an 
over-personal wealth of vision. This sort of 
philosophizing or moral declaration must be kept, 
with me, incidental. Primarily, | am attracted to a 
story—i.e. the clash of different characters and 
temperaments. I write because I must or I die. 
It is hard and agonizing work and the result brings 
always a mixture of personal displeasure and 
pleasure. Displeasure that | have not captured the 
entire vision, story, and theme that haunted me; 
pleasure in, at least, release from the partially 
captured vision (there is always the next book to 
challenge one again). For me writing is a personal 
development and a predominant necessity.’ 

I often think of those words when I meet Rhys 
Davies. These meetings are invariably in a pub, 
in a café, at a dinner party or some other social 
affair: Like so many professional writers, Davies 
favours the order of a disciplined life. With the 
exception of holidays, he writes almost every day 
and what is more, likes to do so behind a screen of 
comparative anonymity. He preserves a Central 
London retreat that for most of his friends has never 
been more familiar than a telephone number. 

But he is no hothouse plant or recluse; as he says, 
he believes it is absohutely essential to be out on the 
Streets as well as shut up in a room. He enjoys 
emerging into bright lights, the gaiety of conver- 
sation and company. He savours the contrast 
between silence and chatter, peace and the sudden 
battle of human relationships. And in_ this 
clinging to the secret dark, while yet worshipping 
the bright sun——he is very much the eternal Celt, 
the Welshman, It is as such we must first consider 
him as a writer. 

Rhys Davies was born in 1903 at Clydach Vale 
a long, dark narrow valley, fairly typical of the 
industrial Rhondda. Its very narrowness must 
have had a psychological effect on the Welsh 
inhabitants, their passionate natures already bottled- 
up by the rigid puritanism of Nonconformity 


It was a period of turbulence: industrial disputes, 
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RHYS DAVIES 


violent riotings, religious revivals, musical sprees 
even funerals became occasions of emotional 
release, very grand affairs with hundreds of mourn- 
ers marching and singing in full gusto. Davies 
found himself directly caught up in the ebb and 
flow of this life, for his father kept a busy grocer’s 
shop, always filled with miners and their wives. 
It was a gossiping, friendly shop, he recalls, and as 
he lived above it he was constantly in and out 
‘listening to everything’. 

His first eighteen years were spent in this environ- 
ment, a period long enough to encompass both the 
fantastic war-time years when money flowed through 
the valley filling the cottages with new beds and 
‘pianos that few could play’ (and the pubs with 
roaring drunk miners)—and also those terrible, 
gaunt years of unemployment, of soup-kitchens and 
despair, when the streets were cluttered with the 
lounging, hopeless figures that were the flower of 
Welsh youth. 

Davies has himself referred to this period as ‘a 
burial, with myself lying somnolent in a coffin, but 
visually aware of the life going on above me, and 
And in his most 
autobiographical novel, Tomorrow to Fresh Woods, 


content to rise and be myself’. 


he gives a delicate portrait of Penry, the grocer’s 
son, who though he loathes the man-made ugliness 
around him cannot help becoming absorbed in the 


observation of his surroundings—until at last he 


comes to understand that his vocation is to be a 
writer. ‘ Eyesight was a mood and without a mood 
the world was flat and dead. And everything truly 
seen fed the life within. He thought he would never 
go hungry.’ 

Like Penry in this novel, Rhys Davies left the 
Rhondda for London when he was eighteen. It 
was the inevitable revolt of an introspective lad 
partly against family domination, more largely 
against the sullen ugliness of life in the valley. 
Perhaps his imagination had been fired to seek 
worlds beyond Wales by his recent encounter with 
the world of French literature——beginning with 
Zola’s Drink, borrowed from the local Miner's 
Institute Library, and passing to Maupassant and 
Flaubert (Madame Bovary was his Bible for years). 

But still he was not consciously a writer, though 
subconsciously, had he but realized it, his writer's 
eye had been storing up enough material for dozens 
of novels. He took a job in a clothing stores in a 
London suburb, and it was while there, one rainy 
Sunday afternoon, that he wrote three brief short 
stories of life in a Welsh mining valley. * They 
seemed to pour out like the rain’, he says. They 
were sent to the New Corerie, a literary quarterly, 
and accepted—payment taking the visionary form 
of a set of Maupassant’s works. 

When the stories were published they created a 
stir of interest, and a young London publisher, 
Robert Holden, asked for a novel. Davies at once 
embarked on The Withered Root, a stark, Law- 
rentian sort of study of a passionate young Welsh- 
man’s struggle to fulfil himself as a preacher, in the 
face of a conflict both with his mother and with a 
sensual Welsh girl, Eirwen. 


Half Lyrical, Half Realist 

It was a remarkable piece of work for a first 
novel, and was published both here and in America. 
There followed the publication of more short 
stories, many of the latter being issued in limited 
signed de luxe editions, including a Golden Cockerel 
book. Most of these stories were written in the 
same half-lyrical, half-realist style as The Withered 
Root, combined with a poetic sensuality which gave 
them a terrible power. Typical was Arfon, an 
unforgettable portrait of a shambling half-wit and 
all his tortuous dreams, culminating in the murder, 
on a mountain-top, of the taunting girl whom he 
had worshipped. A _ second Your 
Blessings, was a realistic study of life in a Welsh 
city brothel, and the next, The Red Hills, presented 
a striking picture of conflict between the primitive, 


novel, Count 
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earthy life of the mountains and the worship of 
industrial materialism 

By now, acting as he says by instinct rather than 
with any knowledge or calculation of the writing 
life and what it entails, Davies had thrown up his 
job and gone to live in the South of France for 
fivemonths. It was a courageous move that brought 
him closer contact with the work of the * tight’ 
classic French writers, like Flaubert and Mau- 
passant, whose influence he thinks has been most 
decisive in the formation of his own style and 
technique. It also brought contact with a living 
influence, D. H. Lawrence, whom he visited at 
Bandol, and with whom he stayed in Paris. 


‘I Smashed the Taboos’ 

‘I had read one or two of his books and to me he 
seemed to be the only writer who was crystallizing 
the needs and fumblings of my generation—and in 
vehement language; he talked direct to, and among, 
my generation; though older and matured he was 
not detached. I always remember him telling me 
in his hotel bedroom in Paris, with his frequent 
enraged schoolmaster’s finger shaking: “* All you 
young writers have me to thank for the freedom 
you enjoy in your writing; J smashed the taboos 
for you,””’ 

Whatever the extent of Lawrence's influence, 
Rhys Davies has frequently rivalled him in the 
beauty and perception of his own writings on sexual 
love between men and women. He has brought 
poetry to this aspect of life as to others. I always 
remember his beautiful short story, Revelation, in 
which a collier taking a message to the wife of the 
chief engineer is confronted by a vision of her naked 
body when the door of the house opens. On his 
return home, wonderingly he persuaded his wife to 
repeat the beauty of the experience. 

In general, however, Davies has tended to treat 
the man-woman relationship somewhat cynically, 
with the scales weighted on the female side. The 
betrayal of man by woman, the triumph of woman 
over man, often by sheer tenacity or obstinacy 
these are favourite subjects. Only too often the 
woman is the dominant partner, the man a mere 
tool. This approach has produced some brilliant 
portrayals, notably The Dark Daughters, with its 
horrible but inevitable conclusion where the 
daughters drive their once lustful father to mad 
refuge in a locked room in his own house. 

More often, though, Davies flavours his attacks 
with a sense of humour, of the comic, which has 
steadily developed in him over the years. This 
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reached an almost Dickensian fruition in his most 
popular book, The Black Venus, published in 1944. 
Based around the old Welsh custom of caru yn y 
gwely, or courting in bed, this is one long, gentle 
chuckle at the experiences of Olwen and her in- 
numerable—and varied—courters. 

When The Black Venus appeared one critic spoke 
of its richly humorous insight into the Welsh 
character that *‘ deepens into a poetic apprehension 
of human experiences’. And this, I think, is the 
answer to those who have thought of Rhys Davies 
merely as a regional writer. He dislikes being 
called such himself, pointing out that human beings 
in Wales—plus a few national characteristics, such 
as religious feelings and emotional high spirits 
behave just as they do elsewhere. ‘ The great facts, 
battles and pleasures of life are to be found in 
Wales, too.’ 

The truth is, like Thomas Hardy before him, 
Davies has simply portrayed universal problems in 
the precision of local terms. His characters may 
have had delightfully musical names like Olwen, 
Ceinwen, lorwerth, Moesen, Rhisiart; his settings 
may seldom have varied further than from the 
“mean row of houses joined by dirty grey cement ’ 
of some Rhondda mining town to the pastoral life 
of the Welsh mountains; his symbols may have 
been the capel, the pub, the snobbery of a small 
Welsh town or the frugality of life at a bare moun- 
tain farm—but his real subjects are the universal 
ones of ilove, hatred, greed, desire, human suffering, 
and happiness. And these are the subjects that 
dominate his more recent novels—books like The 
Dark Daughters, a treatment of the King Lear 
theme, and Marianne, a penetrating study of a 
woman who sets out to revenge the death of her 
twin sister by marrying her lover and breaking his 
spirit. 

When I saw Rhys Davies last he was living at 
Brighton, ‘ London by the Sea’; but more recently 
he has moved back to London. City life has a 
fascination for him, and he finds he works more 
easily in the metropolis, even though for working 
purposes he shuts ‘himself away. Recently he 
published another volume of collected short stories, 
and now he is—inevitably—working on a new novel. 

‘I want to attempt something fresh. It’s a 
challenge There speaks the creative artist. 
In Rhys Davies Wales has produced a writer of 
international importance who, for all the impressive 
body of work behind him, has yet the craft, the 
ability, and the urge to produce a major work and 
perhaps a masterpiece. 
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ON THE AIR 


Truth and Illusion 


by A. 


N the midst of Freud's cen- 

tenary celebrations, the Bishop 

of Berlin broadcast a _ con- 
gratulatory address to Karl Barth 
on his seventieth birthday (Third, 
May 10). At first sight, no two 
thinkers could be less alike. Their 
differences are many and great; 
but they also have something in 
common. Both were victims of 
Nazi intolerance. Both attacked 
their age though at different 
points and with different weapons. 
Barth’s theology, in magnifying 
God as sovereign and transcend- 
ent, belittled man and, by implica- 
tion, man’s unaided reason 
only God's grace, he taught, can 
save. 

The belittling (not to say be- 
smirching) of man is just what 
some people hold against Freud, 
and his scientific determinism is 
not so far removed from Barth's 
neo-Calvinism if we exclude 
God 


Leave it to God 


At one time Barth enjoyed 
considerable influence here when 
liberalism, with its ideas of man- 
made progress, was already on 
the way out. The period between 
the two Wars, so much like our 
own age, found in him an answer 
to its anxieties. He released men 
from the need to think and plan 
for the future, which looked 
bleak enough. Leave it to God, 
he said, adding * the Word of God 
is the only truth that matters ’. 

How different was Freud’s ap- 
proach to the same problem. 
Religion for him was an illusion 
and truth only to be discovered 
by observation and experiment 
the way of science. For Freud 
himself his conclusions were never 
more than tentative; to the end 
of his life he was revising them in 
the light of fresh evidence. To 
such as complained that psycho- 
analysis has no philosophy of its 
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own he replied: * Psycho-analysis 
is a branch of science and can 
subscribe to the scientific weltan- 
schauung scientific thought 
is still in its infancy it limits 
itself to truth and rejects illu- 
sions ’. 


A Controversial Figure 


It is not his fault that some of 
his followers have turned psycho- 
analysis itself into a religion, with 
its dogmas and its heresiarchs in 
the persons of Adler and Jung. 
At the same time, when one 
remembers how his ideas have 
come to permeate every branch 
of thought, it is no less strange 
that he should still be regarded 
as a controversial figure. That 
is a measure of his greatness: the 
revolution he started has not 
spent itself yet. The hostility 
Freud can arouse even today is 
a common experience. To one 
American, writing in Time maga- 
zine, he is * that old rascal and 
atheist ’. 

Another objection, and more 
valid, sometimes urged against 
Freud is that, although he began 
as a neuro-physiologist, he tends 
to look upon the mind as a self- 
contained universe, treating men- 
tal events in terms of mental 
events. 


Oxford Finds a Lost Cause 


In the excellent series of broad- 
casts the BBC arranged for the 
occasion ——and the BBC has 
seldom done better—no discord- 
ant voice was _ heard The 
broadcasts were mostly by friends 
and disciples of Freud. From the 
point of view of popular appeal, 
‘The Man Who Looked Within 
Himself ’ (Home, May 15), in the 
dramatic form Nesta Pain has 
made familiar, was perhaps the 
best. 

A TV 


(BBC) programme of 


more than ordinary interest for 
readers of this journal was the 
latest instalment (May 22) of 
Mr Christopher Mayhew’s series 
‘We the British’. The statistics 
he gave showed beyond a doubt 
that religious faith is steadily 
declining in the country taken as 
whole. 

At Oxford (Mr Mayhew’s 
own University), however, the 
pull is the other way. According 
to the evidence of undergraduates 
and Dons he brought to the 
screen, the gap between religion 
and science appears to be narrow 
ing. This new spirit, it was clear, 
affected philosophers less than it 
affected scientists and men of 
letters. 

Dr Wand—a former Bishop of 
London and one of those to be 
interviewed—claimed, a little too 
complacently, I thought, that 
science had changed even more 
than religion in bringing about a 
rapprochement; * Science has pro 
duced a whole host of miracles 
without being able to prove them 

all we know about matter is 
that it is empty space... a 
mathematical equation 


Without Fundamental Belief 


That is the kind of mysticism 
one supposed had been blown to 
bits by the late Susan Stebbing 
(Philosophy and the Physicists) 
Mr Mayhew put his finger on the 
spot, when, in his summing up, 
he warned that we were still 
clinging to nineteenth-century 
ideas, and that failure to adapt 
ourselves to the nuclear age was 
especially disastrous in matters of 
fundamental belief where we get 
our sense of purpose and direc 
tion 

How true! But then we may 
well ask Mr Mayhew if the 
advance from the nineteenth 
century is to be to the twentieth 
or the thirteenth”? 
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Land of the Living Buddhas 


by A. D. 


HOWELL SMITH 


Tibet is often in the news these days, and the author describes 


here the art 


religion and 
HE mysterious land of the ‘Living Buddhas’ 
has lately figured much in the public eye. 
Tibet (St6d-Béd "High Bod’) was part of the 
huge Mongol Empire of Kublai Khan, but with the 
accession of the Ming dynasty it ceased to form 
one realm with China. Under the Manchu Emperor 
K'ang-hsi Tibet was again added to the Chinese 
domains. In 1912 Tibet regained her independence, 
but has been reconquered by the China of Mao- 
tse-tung 
Many social and religious aspects of Tibetan life 
recall Europe of the early Middle Ages. The 
government is bureaucratic, with a strong priestly 
element There is an aristocracy, but hardly a 
middle class, and land is held by landlords employing 
semi-serfs. The greater part of this vast country, 
with an area of 800,000 square miles, is covered by 


An antique fresco in the temple 
of the hundred thousand images 


of that fascinating country 


A Tibetan skeleton dance 


grassy steppes, over which roam nomads with herds 
of yaks, sheep, and goats. Agriculture is chiefly 


practised in the south. Towns are few. The 
population of Tibet may be under 3,000,000. 
A few western inventions had reached Tibet 


before the last Chinese invasion. Lhasa and Cal- 
cutta have been connected by telegraph since 1920. 
The Dalai Lama had at his disposal a khaki-clad 
army, provided with rifles. 


Tibetan Newspaper 

The Chinese have now carried modernization very 
much farther. A road, 1,700 miles in length, 
conveys motor buses from the frontiers of China 
to Lhasa. The first Tibetan newspaper has been 
started and there is a broadcasting station. Sur- 
geries, with up-to-date equipment, are beginning to 
appear. Public meetings are held. Elementary 
education for children is coming into force. The 
feudal tenure of land will soon be a thing of 
the past. 

Lamaism (the Tibetan type of Buddhism) seems 
likely to last for generations, if not for centuries, 
but may well be gradually modified under the 
impact of modern ideas. 

Buddhism reached Tibet over a thousand years 
ago. Before then the Tibetans adhered to a religion 
known as the Bon (pro. Pén), a crude system of 
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magic and spirit-worship with savage rites, akin to the 
Shamanism of Siberian tribes. Bonist practices and 
superstitions have greatly affected Tibetan Budd- 
hism. Bonism is still an independent cult and, al- 
though professedly anti-Buddhist, has organized 
itself along Buddhist lines, with monasteries, sacred 
books, and the use of the prayer-mill. 

The first Buddhist king of Tibet, Song-tsen- 
gam-po (‘ Straight, Strong, Deep’) was converted 
by his two wives in the year 650 ap. Several reforms 
were now introduced, including a modification of 
the Sanskrit alphabet for the Tibetan tongue. 

A century later, King Ti-song-de-tsen invited to 
Tibet Padmasambhava, a Bengalese scholar from the 
great Buddhist university of Nalanda. This scholar 
carried on a very extensive propaganda and has 
been credited with many amazing miracles, including 
the quelling of devils, whose lives he spared on 
condition of their serving the cause of Buddhism. 


Abstruse Metaphysics 


The Buddhism that found a welcome in Tibet 
differed greatly from the relatively simple ethical 
philosophy of Gautama (so far as we can reconstruct 
his teaching), which was also akin, in many of its 
aspects, to the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma. 
Abstruse metaphysics, complicated hierarchies of 
sacred beings, idolatry, spells and conjurations, and 
magical rites have played very considerable roles 
in it. 

A feature of Lamaism, which is only paralleled 
in the Buddhism of countries to which it has spread, 
like Mongolia, is the mystical worship of sex, 
derived from the Sakti cult of Bengal. The figure 
of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva embracing his Sakti 
signifiesso the Lamas declare—the union of 
wisdom and method. It is true that sexual inter- 
course between certain persons as a way of gaining 
the enlightenment that leads to Nirvana has some- 
times been favoured. 

Late in the ninth century a monarch arose who 
sought to extinguish Buddhism in Tibet and started 
a not very severe persecution. This man, Lang- 
dar-ma, was assassinated by a Buddhist monk, 
disguised as a Bonist priest. 

A revival of Buddhism took place in the eleventh 
century, when a number of missionaries arrived 
from Kashmir and India. The most important of 
these was Atisha, whose tomb is still to be seen in 
Tibet. His disciple, Drom-tén, founded the great 
monastery of Reting. The old monarchy collapsed 
and Tibet was long given up to anarchy. Barons 


One of the skeleton paintings in 
the Tibetan monastery of Dung-Kar 


and priests harshly exploited the people, as in 
medieval Europe 

Monasteries abounded. Kublai Khan, who had 
been converted to Buddhism by Pak-pa, abbot of 
the great Sakya monastery, made him ruler of 
Central Tibet. The Sakya abbots founded an 
hereditary dynasty, the so-called * Mighty Nephews ’, 
which lasted from 1270 to 1340, when their authority 
was finally wrested from them by Si-tu (or Pak-mo- 
tru), a robber chief, whose dynasty governed a large 
part of Tibet until 1635, when the invading Mongols 
brought it to an end. 

Tibetan history is rich in remarkable men. But 
we can here barely notice a few of them: Mila-ras-pa 
(d. 1122), the great hermit poet, whom all Tibetans 
revere; Pu-t6n (1290-1354), the ugly boy who 
became a famous Lama and was chiefly responsible 
for the formation of the Tibetan canon of holy 
scripture; and Tsang-yang-gyatso (‘Ocean of 
Melodious Purity ’), the unhappy young Dalai Lama 
(d. 1706) who wrote verses about his sweetheart, 
‘Little Intimate’, and haunted taverns, but never 
shook the faith of the pious in his sanctity and 
divinity. 


Sects multiplied and schools of philosophy 
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flourished. All the older sects, before the reforma- 
tion in the fourteenth century, are collectively 
known as the ‘ Red Hats ’. 

Reformation was brought about by Tsong-k‘a-pa 
(‘Man of Onion Valley’), a Lama of enormous 
erudition, who belonged to Kumbum monastery in 
the province of Amdo. He sought to free Tibetan 
Buddhism from many corruptions and extrava- 
gances, and insisted on the celibacy of the clergy. 
The * Red Hats’ were frequently married. Tsong- 
k‘a-pa reorganized as the Ge-luk-pa (° Virtue’ sect), 
also known as the ‘ Yellow Hats’, the much older 
Ka-dam-pa. Monasteries still famous, Ganden, 
Drepung, Sera, and Tashilhunpo, were founded by 
him and his associates 

About the year 1640 the abbot of Drepung 
monastery, sixty miles from Lhasa, Lobsang-gyatso 
(* Ocean of Pure Mind ’), a cruel and ambitious man 
who sought to eliminate the ‘ Red Hats’ and their 
type of Buddhism, was raised by the Mongols to 
the sovereignty of a large part of Tibet. His tem- 
poral power was later confirmed by the Chinese. 
The title ‘ Dalai Lama’ had been conferred on the 
Drepung abbots before the days of Lobsang-gyatso. 

Lobsang-gyatso took up his abode on the Red 
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Hill, which overlooks Lhasa, where the ancient 
kings had held their courts. A new palace was 
constructed, the Potala, in the course of the 
seventeenth century; it is 900 feet in length and 
taller than St Paul's, and contains a monastery and 
a mausoleum. In the latter most of the Dalai Lamas 
are buried. 

The thirteenth Dalai Lama, Tubten-gyatso 
(d. 1934), the friend of Sir Charles Bell, who wrote 
his biography, was a social reformer and was the 
first, for many years, to escape a suspicious early 
departure to ‘the heavenly fields’. It had been 
customary to tell the young Dalai Lama to visit a 
lake, over which a fierce goddess presided, and to 
read his future in its waters. He did not long 
survive his return to the Potala. Tubten-gyatso 
was fortunate to live nearly to old age. 


Fully Cleansed 

The idea of incarnations did not start with the 
* Yellow Hats’, but was carried to great lengths by 
them. Today the heads of all or most of the impor- 
tant monasteries are fu/kus or incarnations of 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, or other sacred beings. 
There is one female tulku, Dorje Pamo (‘ Thunder- 
bolt Sow’), abbess of the Samding monastery; the 
other inmates are all males. 

The tulkus popularly known as ‘* Living 
Buddhas ’; it must be remembered that the Tibetan 
name for a Buddha is Sangye (‘ Fully Cleansed °) 
and can be applied to anyone who has attained the 
perfection that brings Nirvana. 

The * Yellow Hats’, now the dominant Church 
of Tibet, no longer persecute the * Red Hats’. 
Reds and Yellows may even occupy the same 
monastery. In the eyes of the learned Lamaism is 
an elaborate metaphysical system, with a lofty and 
austere ethic. 


are 


Its pantheon, often extravagantly and 
even gruesomely imaged, is pure symbolism. None 
of the mild or fierce deities really exist. They 
are all illusions cast by the ‘ Void *, the one reality. 
Illusionary also is the human self. Emancipation 
from these fantasies, and from the fetters of time 
and space, comes only to him who comprehends 
this. 

But for the multitude Lamaism consists in an 
unquestioning faith in divine helpers, magical pro- 
tection against evil spirits, the meritorious twirling 
of prayer-mills, and the use of their priests to cast 
horoscopes and win for them earthly and post- 
humous benefits by supernatural means. Subtle and 
exalted thoughts flourish side by side with the 
grossest superstitions in the Land of the Lamas. 
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| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—XIII | 


Learning about the History of Science 


by J. H. 


GREEN 


Recommending some books on the history of science for laymen 


KE importance of, and popular interest in, 

the study of history is now generally recog- 

nized. However, the same cannot be said 
concerning the history of science. At a time which 
it is trite to call an age of science, relatively little 
attention has been paid to the study of the origins 
and development of science and the factors which 
went into its origin, its initial rise, decline, revival, 
and rapid development in the last three hundred 
years. 

The subject is, in some ways, more difficult than 
conventional history and can become as complex as 
science itself. Indeed, it has been said that ‘ the 
history of science is inseparable from science itself ’. 
But it is not of importance solely for the specialist 
for the scientist or historian; the general reader will 
find his understanding of the strength and limitations 
of science much increased by study of its historical 
background. Some teachers have believed that the 
historical approach is frequently the most useful in 
stimulating interest—though there are dangers in 
this. The beginner in this field certainly needs some 
guidance in the mass of literature now available. 
For example, although much vital material is out 
of print, a bookseller’s catalogue published in 1955 
included over one thousand titles excluding periodi- 
cals and early books. 


The Growth of Science 


Let us begin with some books which will give the 
broad picture of the growth of science. A History 
of Science, and Its Relations With Philosophy and 
Religion (Cambridge University Press, 3rd edition, 
1942) by W. C. Dampier was originally written in 
1929. As its title implies, this deals not only with 
the history of science but also with the philosophical 
background of the scientific method. (The relations 
between science and religion are not dealt with in 
any detail, however.) Most of the general books 
are concerned with setting the growth of science 
against the general historical background—some- 
times in terms of a particular theory of history, or, 


in general, to interpret th history of science. For 
example, J. D. Bernal’s Science in History (Watts, 
1954) gives an account of the whole history of 
science in much broader terms than Dampier’s book 
and is of much interest and value. But it must always 
be remembered that the treatment throughout is a 
Marxist one. Another recent book is A History of 
the Sciences (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953) by 
S. F. Mason. The interpretation here is in terms 
of the interplay of technical invention on the one 
hand and intellectual conception of ideas on the 
other—the ‘ craft’ and * scholarly’ traditions. 


An Intellectual Inheritance 

Until recent times the origins of science were 
placed, with philosophy, at the period of the pre- 
Socratic Greeks, i.e. sixth century spc. We now 
realize that these Greek philosophers did not arise 
in a vacuum, but themselves had an intellectual 
inheritance—that of the older civilizations of the 
Near East. Our knowledge of the achievements of 
the older cultures of Mesopotamia and Egypt is due 
to relatively recent discoveries of the archeologists, 
Two books by V. Gordon Childe—Man Makes 


Himself (Thinkers Library, 1941) and What 
Happened in History (Penguin Books, 1942)—give 
admirable accounts of the background here. The 


greatest discovery of the Egyptians was probably 
that of metals, as early as 4000 pc. Later they had 
discovered bronze with the best proportion of tin 
to copper to give maximum strength, as well as 
methods of working the alloy. The achievements 
of the Egyptians in astronomy were considerable. 
They were responsible for the introduction of a 
rational calendar, an event which may be fixed at 
4236 Bc. In the case of the Babylonians we know, 
for example, that by 1500 sc advanced arithmetical 
computations were possible. 

The contribution of the Greeks to the origin of 
science was to make the first attempt to discuss the 
phenomena of the universe as a whole in terms of 
speculative philosophy—of a system of natural law, 
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free of all mystical or magical elements. Ultimately 
the Egyptians and Babylonians had become domi- 


nated by priestly orthodoxy. As Dr G. Sarton, an 
eminent historian of science has put it, the scientific 
spirit in Egypt was stopped by a ‘ combination of 
political with religious obscurantism ’. 
Two books by Benjamin Farrington 
Antiquity (Home University Library, 1936) and 
Greek Science (Penguin Books, 1953)—give very 
Greek science without great 


Science in 


good accounts of 
technical detail. 

The brilliant work of the Greeks was followed by 
a decline and almost complete stagnation of science 
under the Romans. The reasons for this are many 
and complex. Some aspects are discussed in the 
last mentioned books, where the view favoured is 
that fundamentally it was due to the growth of 
slavery and a consequent indifference to any form 
of practical activity. ‘Science had become a re- 
laxation, an adornment, a subject of contempla- 
tion,’ 


Arabic Science 

Though science died in the West after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, it flourished under Islam, 
Indeed, for some three hundred years to the end of 
the eleventh century, Arabic was the scientific 
language of mankind. A recent account of Eastern 
Science is given in a little book of that title by 
H. J. J. Winter John Murray, 1952). This gives 
an account of science in medieval China and India 
as well as of Arabic science itself. The period of 
the Middle Ages is one about which scholars are 
not agreed. The older attitude was described by 
Dr Sarton as thinking of * the Middle Ages only as 
* dark ages", a time of regression, of intellectual 
perversity, which it were better to dismiss from one’s 
mind altogether. It seemed such a waste of energy 
to look for a few pearls in that overwhelming heap 
of rubbish.” On the other hand, some scholars 
would place the beginnings of even modern experi- 
mental science in the twelfth century. A very good 
account of this period is given in Augustine to Galileo 
(Falcon Educational Books, 1953) by A. C. Crombie, 
an exponent of the latter view. 

The question of the origins of modern experimen- 
tal science is a central one in the whole field of the 
history of science. An important book here is The 
Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 (Bell, 1949) 
by H. Butterfield. Another book dealing with the 
period during which modern science was formed is 
The 1500-1800 (Longmans 


Scientific Revolution, 


Green, 1954) by A. R. Hall. Several views have been 
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held concerning this matter. Some have held that 
it arose as a result of the work of a number of 
individual geniuses—Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, 
for example. But we cannot ignore the background 
of all that had been established before them. The 
view which places the origin back in the twelfth 
century has been mentioned. It is now clear, for 
example, that Robert Grosseteste (circa 1168-1253) 
stated the essentials of scientific methodology and 
some other scholastics stressed the empirical ap- 
proach. But all this was useless without the desire 
to use the experimental method to find out new 
facts instead of consulting the writings of ancient 
authorities. Clearly, modern science arose as a 
result of many factors coming together, including 
the rediscovery of much classical thought and a 
new practical interest in Nature on the part of some 
scholars (that is, a union of the craft and scholarly 
traditions). 

The greatest achievement of the seventeenth 
century was the establishment of the Newtonian 
system, and from the middle of this century onwards 
we have an ever-increasing volume of well-attested 
facts that constituted the basis of the specialized 
sciences. A History of Science, and Philosophy in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries (Geo. Allen 
and Unwin, 1950) by A. Wolf and a second volume 
dealing with the eighteenth century are both 
excellent books, copiously illustrated and full of 
interesting material. Another good book for the 
modern period is Science Since 1500 (HMSO, 1939) 
by H. T. Pledge. 

By the nineteenth century, the individual sciences 
were established, and the chronological approach is 
perhaps best replaced by study of the history of the 
individual sciences themselves. 


History of the Sciences 

Complementary with the chronological approach 
to the history of science is the study of the history of 
particular sciences, This requires a more specialized 
interest and, possibly, some knowledge of the 
individual sciences themselves. It must be remem- 
bered that the sciences did not necessarily develop 
along the obvious, logical lines which are now 
drawn in elementary accounts and in the text-books. 
Therefore, detailed study of the historical develop- 
ment of a subject may lead into some strange by- 
ways of thought, possibly very confusing and mis- 
leading unless the reader has a good understanding 
of the subject. However, there exist a number of 
good books on the history of all the major sciences. 

The history of chemistry has a particularly large 
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literature, some of it due to men famous for their 
own contributions to the science. 
Chemistry, by E. J. Holmyard (Oxford University 
Press, 1931), provides a very good introduction 
which does not demand any very great knowledge 
of chemistry. A Short History of Chemistry, by 
J. R. Partington (Macmillan, 1951), requires rather 
more knowledge but contains a very considerable 
amount of information. 

The history of mathematics is not really suitable 
for detailed study by the general reader beyond the 
standard of the general histories mentioned earlier. 
The same is partly true also of physics. However, 
The Growth of Scientific Ideas, by W. P. D. Wight- 
man (Oliver and Boyd, 1951), gives a very clear 
account of the history of certain fundamental 
conceptions in the physical sciences such as the 
conception of mass and of waves. There are also 
chapters on the development of ideas in the biologi- 
cal sciences. 


Medicine as a Science 


Dr Charles Singer has used his Short History of 


Medicine, (Oxford University Press, 1928) to give 
an *‘ account of Medicine as a Science’. This book 
can be read by all with great profit. It requires no 
detailed its understanding, and the 
historical approach is particularly useful here in 
showing how modern medicine has developed from 


science for 
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Reproduced from J. D. Bernal’s * Science in History ’ (Watts, 42s) 


earlier traditions. Complementary to this is the 
same author’s Short History of Biology (Oxford 
University Press, 1931), which adopts the same 
approach. Since these books are chiefly concerned 
with the history of ideas and concepts they do not 
contain a great deal of biographical matter. More 
of this may be obtained, on the medical side, 
from A History of Medicine by D. Guthrie (Nelson, 
1945). 


Excessive Study of Biography 


Biographies of individual famous scientists exist, 
of course, in large numbers, and are best selected 
in terms of the reader’s particular interests, As 
Professor Partington has remarked: ‘ The great 
chemists, almost without exception, have been 
singularly rich in personal qualities of a kind which 
can win our admiration and respect’ (loc, cit., 
p.vili). 

And that is true of other scientists. Surprisingly, 
however, some of the great names in the history of 
science, for example Galileo, are not very adequately 
covered, and a lot of biographical matter is old and 
out of print. Excessive study of biography can lead 
to a somewhat unbalanced view of the factors in- 
fluencing the growth of science. The social and 
economic background of the individual as well as 
the intellectual climate must always be considered. 
Three books by J. G. Crowther deal with twelve 
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British and four American scientists and stress this 
aspect. They are British Scientists of the Nineteenth 
Century (Kegan Paul, 1935), and British Scientists 
of the Twentieth Century (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1952)—dealing with Davy, Faraday, Joule, 
Kelvin, and Maxwell, and with J. J. Thomson, 
Rutherford, Jeans, Eddington, Gowland Hopkins, 


| and Bateson, respectively; and Famous American 


Men of Science (Penguin Books, 1944), dealing with 
Franklin, Henry, Edison, and Gibbs. The question 


| of the factors influencing individual scientists and 


the part played by the individual in the development 
of science essentially raises the same problems as 
the origins of modern science itself. Again the 
matter is complex, and the answer is to be found 
in the combination of a number of causes. 


The Influence of Technology 


Closely related to the economic and social 
influences on the progress of science is the influence 
of technology. The history of this itself has been 
the subject of a number of studies. A good intro- 
duction is provided by Men, Machines, and History, 
by S. Lilley (Cobbett Press, 1948). The sub-title of 
this—A‘ short history of tools and machines in 
relation to social progress—gives an idea of its 
scope. 

The reader in the History of Science will soon 
find a number of special topics which interest him 
and upon which he will require more detailed books. 
For example, on the fascinating history of the 
Royal Society, a start can well be made with 


| Scientists and Amateurs, by Dorothy Stimson (Sigma 


Books, 1949), 

This article has mentioned a large number of 
books, but it is hoped that the general reader will 
be able to see the scope and value of them. Each 
contains references to further books and some to 
articles in the original literature in journals and 
periodicals. Once a reasonable background know- 
ledge has been gained these are well worth dipping 
into. 

Annals of Science, published in London, and 
the American /sis, which is rather more specialized, 
should be available in good libraries. They will 
at least give some idea of the standard of scholar- 
ship demanded in this field. As Dr Sarton has put 
it, ‘accuracy is as fundamental in the historical 
field as in the scientific one and . . . . has the same 
meaning in both fields’. To which Professor 
Partington has added, * that it is just as difficult to. 
attain it in both fields ’ (loc. cit., p.viii). 
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The Romanticism of Karl Marx 


by 


T was once said of Henry 

James that he passed through 

three stages—-James I, James 
iI, and James, the Old Pretender. 
Karl Marx has undergone a 
similar fate and it is both 
astonishing and encouraging to 
find a book reminding one of the 
existence of Karl I—a_ very 
different person from the often 
tedious logomachist of the later 
1860's and °70’s, and one almost 
completely unlike the obviously 
fraudulent figure whose bronze 
bust gazes across Highgate ceme- 
tery with such disapproval at the 
tombs of Herbert Spencer and 
George Eliot. Although | have 
criticisms to offer, this is un- 
questionably the most refreshing 
and useful book on, or of, Marx 
to appear in the last thirty or 
forty years. 


Instrument of Emancipation 
Partly by intent, partly by 
accident, Marx is the founder of 
a new, secular, religion. The 
framework of this faith is well 
known: the oppressed and lowly, 
whether in the slums of industrial 
cities or the fields and mines of 
colonial countries, are promised 
that their very oppression shall be 
the instrument of their emancipa- 
tion, their entrance into an earthly 
paradise of material plenty and 
human justice. Nor does the 
promise fail to condemn the 
oppressors to an inevitable and 
inglorious fate in the world in 
which for so long they have been 
lords and masters. (Among 
these oppressors, reader, is your- 
self, so far as many colonial 
Communists are concerned, 
whether you are a wage earner or 
capitalist.) The history of this 
religion and its present metamor- 
phosis are well known. There 
are in existence large numbers of 
books which profess to give its 
creed, and these books usually 
have Tables of Contents rather 
like the following: Part I, Dia- 
lectical Materialism; Part I, 
Historical Materialism; Part III, 
Surplus Value; Part IV, Class 
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KARL MARX 


Struggle; Part V, the Communist 
Party or Parties). 

It is possible to read the diverse 
and numerous writings of Marx 
in this sort of way, seeing only 
entries to go under the above 
headings. It is a good deal easier 
if one assumes that Marx was 
really half of a pantomime horse 
with four legs, called * Marx- 
Engels’. Engels is an interesting 
and too much neglected figure, 
but not merely was he inferior to 
Marx as a thinker, he was 
different. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the pantomime 
animal was a horse; even ortho- 
dox Communists are giving up the 
habit of referring to the centipede 

Marx/Engels/Lenin/Stalin. 

The reader of Karl Marx: 
Selected Writings in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy, (T. B. Botto- 
more and Maximilien Rubel, 
Watts, 21s) will find mercifully 
little of this. Messrs Bottomore 
and Rubel see a very old idea 
as lying at the heart of Marx’s 
thinking about society—the idea 
that the structure of civilized 
society itself alienates each in- 
dividual from his or her rightful 
inheritance, not merely of justice 
and freedom, but of joy and 
contentment. Social relations, to 
use an enormous _ theological 
phrase, divorce man from himself. 

This idea in modern times be- 


longs to romanticism and takes its 
origin from Rousseau, The 
young Marx was certainly an 
arch-romantic, and it is the 
young Marx that we mainly find 
in these pages. If we look at him 
like this we at once move into a 
world of passion and generosity, 
anger, wit, and philosophical leger- 
demain combined with penetrat- 
ing insight into the human condi- 
tion under industrialism. No 
doubt to understand Marx fully 
we must know about Karl the 
Second as well as Karl 1, and have 
some understanding of how the 
Old Pretender came to have so 
malevolent an existence. I am 
afraid that Messrs Bottomore 
and Rubel don’t help us very 
much here, but they do come 
most positively to our aid as 
regards the first stage of the task. 


The Most Fruitful Years 


Yet if I were asked why Marx 
is important as a sociologist, | 
would not first turn to the young 
Marx. Admittedly there are 
many excerpts here from Vol | 
of Capital, and some from his 
later writings. For all that, the 
emphasis does not seem to me to 
be on the most fruitful years. 
No doubt the proud, poor, ill, 
and bitter Karl II] was often 
guilty of tedium and confusion 
Yet, more than any other man, 
he gave us an understanding of 
what the institutions of an indus- 
trial society are like, of their 
internal forces of growth and 
change, their relations with the 
social structure at large, and 
finally, their inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Since his 
time, economic sociology of in- 
dustrial societies has been con- 
siderably advanced and, even 
more important, his data have 
become so out of date that a new 
diagnosis is badly needed. Yet 
it is as a pioneer in this field that 
his scientific significance is most 
to be found. 

Mr Bottomore’s translations 
are easily superior to any previous 
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versions—-where such versions 
existed. It would be idle to pre- 
tend that they are always as 
smooth and clear as would ideally 
be desirable. The Introduction 
is interesting and, like all good 
Introductions, makes most sense 
once the text has been read. I 
regret that in it there is no mention 


In Search 


by NORMAN 


all know that the 
British tradition in philo- 
sophy and its derivatives 


in the US are analytical and 
empirical. We know, too, that 
Continental philosophy is syn- 
thetic and speculative. The 
British and Americans worry 
about the use of words, the 
structure of statements, the reli- 
ability of knowledge. The Con- 
tinentals inquire into the meaning 
of the universe, the organization 
of experience, the ends of know- 
ledge. It is true, of course, that 
the analytical movement in con- 
temporary philosophy owes an 
enormous amount (but not every- 
thing) to Carnap and Wittgen- 
stein. It is equally true that 
Royce and Whitehead, although 
metaphysicians, were typical of 
their countries — America and 
England respectively But the 
generalization stands, so much so 
that the British Council recently 
convened a meeting of both sorts 
of philosophers to see if they 
could talk to each other. 

Despite some complaints about 
their esotericism, the analytic 
philosophers generally write in 
such a way that the ordinary 
reader can grasp what they are 
saying—even if he cannot always 
see why they trouble to say it. 
It is much less easy to read the 
more speculative thinkers of the 
Continental sort. Obscurity and 
tortuousness, relieved by occa- 
sional flashes of paradox and in- 
sight, mark their works. A book 
has just been published (Reason 
and Life, by Julian Marias; Hollis 
& Carter, 35s) which incorporates 
the traditions of existentialism and 
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of Karl Korsch, who as a sociolo- 
gist in London during the 1930's 
produced an admirable little book 
on Marx. There is one reference 
to J. A. Hobson and another to 
Veblen: any account of the in- 
fluence of Marx on sociology 
should make much more, I think, 
of their contributions. 


of Truth 


BIRNBAUM 


phenomenology. Its author is a 
Spanish disciple of Ortega y 
Gasset, and he has followed his 
master’s good example in writing 
in a relatively clear style. His 
book, therefore, is accessible to 
many unfamiliar with the com- 
plex history of the doctrines he 
expounds. 


Deeply Committed 

Marias has lectured the 
United States. It is to be regret- 
ted, given this background, that 
he did not attempt a more direct 
critique of the analytic position 
and method. Instead, he is so 
deeply committed to his own 
approach that he never moves 
outside it to consider the alter- 
natives. The book is, then, some- 
thing of a confession of faith. 
Perhaps this has its advantages 
for us: we get an unretouched 
picture of a certain kind of 
contemporary European mind at 
work, 

On first glance Marias, no less 
than the analytic philosophers, 
appears to be concerned with the 
use of words and the structure of 
propositions. But he explores 
words and propositions only to 
employ them to demonstrate his 
convictions, to elucidate a posi- 
tion somehow attained before the 
exploration begins. The purport 
of Marias’s argument is to show 
that our knowledge of ourselves 
and our world ought to be extra- 
scientific. Scientific methods of 
assessing evidence and—more im- 
portant—modes of thought logi- 


cally analogous to these can only 
claim a subordinate place in his 
theory of knowledge. This does 


not mean that Marias is without 
assurance as to the solidity of the 
world he envisages. It does mean 
that he defines and identifies its 
parts by circumscription. Marias 
is sure enough but the reader may 
be left with some doubts. The 
circumscription suggests the auth- 
or’s psychological  certitudes 
rather than a finished process of 
intellectual proof. In one sense 
this is appropriate: it is the central 
conception of the book that 
philosophy ought to embody the 
human search for radical certi- 
tude. 

Marias’s account of that search 
is drastically historical. He ap- 
pears to dispense with general 
truths in favour of locating the 
moment of knowledge in histori- 
cal time. And his account of the 
structure of knowledge is_ in- 
eradicably psychological. Only a 
break in routine, an obstacle, or 
a defeat, makes men think; only 
these things account for the desire 
to know. But Marias confuses 
two quite distinct things. Know- 
ledge of the conditions under 
which we seek knowledge is not 
the same thing as knowledge of 
the reliability or validity of the 
results of that inquiry. Marias 
has done more than locate truth- 
seeking in history; he appears to 
have abdicated to historical pro- 
cesses the right to judge what is 
true and what is false. 


Debt to Husserl 

It is surely correct, as Marias 
argues, that all our interpretations 
of the world bear a_ historical 
patina. We do not confront 
experience anew but face it as 
both heirs and retainers of the 
past. Marias is also correct to 
insist on the tension between our 
inheritance and our dependence, 
on the one hand, and our desire 
for certitude on the other. He 
owes most, in his description of 
human thought, to that brilliant 
and difficult German thinker, 
Husserl. Husserl’s slogan was: 
‘To the thing itself!’ Husserl 
regarded interpretations of reality, 
even the carefully constructed 
schemata we know as the work of 
science, as ideal objects interfering 
with our direct and immediate 
apprehension of reality. Follow- 
ing Husserl, Marias supposes that 
the process of discovering truth 


is a process of uncovering reality, 
of reducing it to its giveness. 

But in derogating the pro- 
cedures we term scientific, Marias 
has not really won any greater 
ability to get to ‘ the thing itself ’. 
Rather, if we follow his notion of 
the historical origins of thought, 
he has delivered it up to radical 
servitude to the moment. My 
demand to know does not guaran- 
tee that I can afford to break with 
all interpretations except my own. 
I may be subject to illusion, and 
there is no reason why my 
interpretation should be regarded 
as so special that it can escape 
the difficulties of interpretation 
generally. 


Process of Knowing 


How may we account for what 
looks like a relapse into sub- 
jectivism on the part of an author 
who begins by announcing his 
intention of freeing us from it? 
Perhaps a more scrupulous exami- 
nation of his terms might have 
helped him. He identifies the 
human process of evaluation with 
the human process of knowing. 
The demand to know what to do 
is a demand for a standard of 
value by which to judge the 
alternatives open to us. This is 
quite distinct from an objective 
examination of what those alter- 
natives are. Marias is so insistent 
on bringing the whole man into 
philosophy that he forgets that 
experience does not come to us 
entire: it is a complicated, jagged 
affair, and we require different 
resources for different parts of it. 

The basic difficulty remains the 
author’s quest for radical certi- 
tude. It is surprising, in view of 
his inclinations to historical 
thought, that he did not inquire 
into the circumstances under 
which analytic philosophy emerg- 
ed under the impact of the rise of 
the physical sciences. He might 
have evaluated the quest for 
certitude in a different light. It 
is no less a triumph of reason to 
renounce the quest, or to subject 
it to severe discipline, than to 
suppose that certitude is directly 
attainable. The analytic method 
is less given to heroics—but its 
proper employment is no _ less 
noble and no less vital in the 
spiritual life of man. 


Faith and 


Fairy-tales 


by GERALD BULLETT 


STRIKING feature of 
the twentieth century has 
been the almost total 

eclipse of liberalism in religion. 
The popular Christian apologist’s 
answer to the challenge of our 
times—two world wars and the 
possibility of mankind's self- 
destruction in a third—has been 
to insist with tiresome iteration 
on the strict letter of traditional 
Christian dogma. It is startling 
therefore, as well as refreshing, to 
find a distinguished Cambridge 
philosopher, who is also (it 
seems) a professing Christian, ap- 
proaching the subject rationally, 
in a spirit of disinterested inquiry. 
Professor R. B. Braithwaite, in his 
Eddington Memorial Lecture (An 
Empiricist’s View of the Nature of 
Religious Belief, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 3s 6d), begins by 
quoting Eddington’s dictum that 
* the meaning of a scientific state- 
ment is to be ascertained by 
reference to the steps which would 
be taken to verify it’ and goes 
on to say, in effect, that the same 
holds good of religious state- 
ments. This is in line with logical 
positivism, which for the purposes 
of his argument, and with certain 
important qualifications, he ac- 
cepts. He enumerates three classes 
of statement which can claim to 
be meaningful because capable of 
being tested (ic. verified or 
refuted). They are (a) state- 
ments about particular matters of 
empirical fact, (b) scientific hypo- 
theses and other general empirical 
statements, and (c) the logically 
necessary statements of logic and 
mathematics. 

Religious statements, as they 
are normally used, fall into none 
of these categories. Not into 
category (a) because, says Pro- 
fessor Braithwaite, if for example 
it is maintained that the existence 
of God is known by observation, 
in the * self-authenticating’ ex- 
perience of *‘ meeting God’, the 
term * God’ is being used merely 
as part of the description of that 
particular experience, and any 
more specific theological proposi- 


tion, suca as that God is personal, 
will attribute a property to God 
that cannot be known by observa- 
tion. Not into category (b), be- 
cause though there is ‘no prima 
facie objection to regarding such 
a proposition as that there is a 
God who created and sustains the 
world as an explanatory scientific 
hypothesis *; no theological prop- 
osition can be regarded as a 
scientific explanation of facts in 
the empirical world unless it is 
verifiable (or refutable) by experi- 
ence. * If there is a personal God, 
how would the world be different 
if there were not? Unless this 
question can be answered God's 
existence cannot be given an 
empirical meaning.’ And, finally, 
religious statements do not fall 
into category (c), the logically 
necessary statements of logic and 
mathematics, because the latter, 
being essentially hypothetical, 
make no assertion of existence. 


Not a Set Of Dogmas 


Are we to conclude, then, that 
religious statements are not veri- 
fiable, and therefore make no 
sense? Verifiable, in the strict 
sense of ascertaining their objec- 
tive truth, they are not; but 
Professor Braithwaite rejects the 
corollary, that the sentences em- 
bodying them are therefore mean- 
ingless and nonsensical, pointing 
out that moral as well as religious 
affirmations are unverifiable by 
the standard logical-positivist 
method, yet, since they have a 
use, in guiding conduct, they 
certainly have in some sense a 
meaning. “The meaning of any 
statement is given by the way in 
which it is used.’ The relevance 
of this point resides in the fact 
that like Matthew Arnold, whom 
he calls * that great but neglected 
Christian thinker’, Professor 
Braithwaite regards Christianity 
not as a set of dogmas but as a 
moral attitude inspired and sus- 
tained by contemplation of the 
Christian story. He chooses the 
word ‘story’ because it is the 
most neutral term, implying 
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neither that the story is believed 
nor that it is disbelieved. Belief 
in the factual truth of the 
Christian stories is not in his 
view ‘the proper criterion for 
deciding whether or not an 
assertion is a Christian one. A 
man is not, I think,’ he continues, 
‘a professing Christian unless he 
both proposes to live according to 
Christian moral principles and 
associates his intention with think- 
ing of Christian stories; but he 
need not believe that the empirical 
propositions presented by the 
stories correspond to empirical 
facts.” In short, he need not 
believe that the stories really 
happened: he is free to regard 
them as allegories, fables, or (as 
Arnold calls them) fairy-tales, 
items in a sublime mythology. 
‘It is completely untrue, as a 
matter of psychological fact, that 
the only intellectual considera- 
tions which affect action are 
beliefs: it is all the thoughts o 
a man that determine his behavi- 
our; and these include his fan- 
tasies, ideas of what he would 
wish to be and do, as well as the 
propositions which he believes to 
be true.’ 


Christian Mythology 


This is incontestable, and it is 
worth remarking that the insist- 


ence on literalism is a com- 
paratively recent development: 
just as very young. children 


accept and enjoy fairy-tales with- 
out either believing or disbelieving 
them to be fact, so during the 
‘ages of faith’ the Christian 
theological story was entertained, 
equally without question, in the 
imagination of mankind: its 
‘truth’ was a matter of imagina- 
tive acceptance, not of scientific 
belief. And this distinction is still 
valid. The Christian mythology, 
whatever view we may take of it, 
is @ conspicuous and indeed 
inescapable part of our cultural 
heritage; and some of the ideas 
it embodies, for example that of 


a divine incarnation, have a 
significance, an imaginative 
power, that from the purely 


humanist point of view makes the 
question of their merely historical 
truth unimportant. From the 
specifically Christian point of 
view, however, it is surely other- 
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wise. I cannot help suspecting 
that Professor Braithwaite is in a 
minority of one among Christians 
in holding, as he seems to do, that 
a Christian is free to accept the 
story of the Resurrection, for 
example, not as an historical fact 
but as an illuminating poetic 
fiction embodying a _ spiritual 
truth, though admittedly he would 
seem to have some support from 
a report, published in 1938, of an 
official Commission on Doctrine 
in the Church of England, from 
which he quotes as follows: 
‘Statements affirming particular 
facts may be found to have value 
as pictorial expressions of spiritual 
truths, even though the supposed 
facts themselves did not actually 
happen... . It is not therefore 
of necessity illegitimate to accept 
and affirm particular clauses of 
the Creeds while understanding 
them in this symbolic sense.” He 
quotes also, in this context, 
Matthew Arnold's definition of 
religion as morality touched by 
emotion, a phrase which, as he 
remarks, does not adequately 
express Arnold's view, which was 
that the propositional element in 
Christianity should be regarded 
as ‘literature’ rather than as 
* dogma ’. 

Professor Braithwaite would 
agree, | think, that instead of 
morality touched by emotion a 
more satisfying definition would 
be morality born of, or animated 
by, imagination. And here, surely, 
we come to the heart of the mat- 
ter. His emphasis throughout is 
on morality, the connection 
between religion and conduct. 
Applying his empiricist principle 
that the meaning of any statement 
is given by the way in which it is 
used, he takes the Christian’s 
assertion that God is love (agape) 
to mean that he, the Christian, 
intends to follow ‘ an agapeistic 
way of life’. No one can quarrel 
with that; but is there not some 
danger here of confusing effect 
with cause? As religion is some- 
thing more, or other, than a set 
of intellectual propositions, so a 
moral impulse, a predilection for 
a certain way of life, is something 
more than—though it may logic- 
ally imply—an ‘ intention’. The 
intention, or resolution, is prim- 
ary, says Professor Braithwaite. 


But is it? Certainly, as he says, 
it is not derived from believing 
any empirical ‘story’, though 
the story may psychologically 
fortify it; but it is derived from, 
or implied in, something that is 
logically prior to it. The intention, 
which is of the will, implies 
desire, which is of the heart; and 
desire, in its naked essence, is 
feeling. The intention to follow 
‘an agapeistic way of life’ 
commonly but less precisely called 
‘the way of love ’—results from 
a feeling, not yet articulated in 
thought, of kinship with our 
fellow-humans and indeed with 
all living things. The feeling is 
primary, the conscious intention 
proceeds from it, and their union 
may or may not then give rise to 
some such ‘ story ’, or intellectual 
proposition, as that ‘all life is 
one’ or that ‘we are members 
one of another’. 


A Misleading Term 


All vital religion is empirical, 
that is to say an experience, 


before it is propositional, or 
dogmatic. In other words, all 
vital religion partakes of the 


nature of what is somewhat mis- 
leadingly called ‘ mysticism’. The 
term is misleading in so far as it 
seems to suggest mystery-monger- 
ing, or unbridled fantasy, or 
anything necessarily remote from 
normal life. It does indeed imply 
the extra-rational—which is not, 
be it noted, the same as irrational 
—apprehension of a mystery 
but its effect is not darkness but 
illumination. Such illumination 
is not, I suggest, peculiar to 
religious devotees: in greater or 
less degree it is an all but universal 
human experience. It is implicit 
in the ecstatic contemplation of 
natural beauty, in the response to 
music and poetry, and not least in 
the world-transforming wonder of 
fulfilled love. If this be conceded 
it follows that everyone who is 
spiritually alive has enjoyed 
moments, however few and brief, 
of what for lack of a better term 
we call mystical experience. The 
expression ‘ falling in love’ may 
perhaps provide us with a key te 
the problem. For the specifically 
religious mystic is one who has 
fallen in love with what he feels to 
be a living reality that is both 


within and beyond him. The 
account he gives of that event, 
whether in theistic or non-theistic 
terms, will take colour from his 
personal history and intellectual 
preconceptions, and may be 
questioned and argued about. 


HISTORY 


THE THOUGHT AND 
CULTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. An Antho- 
logy of Tudor Prose (Cambridge 
University Press, 37s 6d). Miss 
Elizabeth M. Nugent has edited 
an ample and scholarly compen- 
dium. It illuminates a_ period 
which has been comparatively 
dark and it strengthens the move- 
ment to regard the Renaissance 
as a culmination of medieval 
creativities. There are several 
sections: Tudor Humanists, Tu- 
dor Grammars, The Political and 
Social Order, Tradition and Early 
Tudor Medicine, Sermons and 
Religious Treatises, Chronicles 
and Histories, Romances and 
Tales. Specialists provide short 
introductions, general and sub- 
sectional. 

Printing and English prose are 
both in their infancy of piquant 
freshness, although Shakespeare 
and the Authorized Version are 
only just round the corner. It is 
an age worth entering and no 
other single volume provides so 
many inviting doors. 

The fashionable reference to 
modernity is used well in a com- 
parison between our cinema-fond 
millions and that earlier public 
which delighted in the gorgeous 
elaborations of chivalric romances. 
It is less happy in Professor 
Bush's tendentious praise of med- 
ieval contemptus mundi compared 
with the ‘ small pinched thing’ of 
modern secularist literature. 

Miss Nugent has provided 
much, but surely an editor could 
and should more daringly inter- 
relate the several topics in order 
to help readers in obtaining a 


But the experience itself is vital, 
liberating, and indubitable. 

To revert to the Braithwaite 
thesis: if a professing Christian 
is free to regard the Christian 
theological story as no more than 
an edifying fable, should not this 


Rapid Reviews 


whole conception of that Renais- 
sance weltanschauung still so ap- 
posite to our present-day * patch 
of immediacy’. H. G. Wells once 
called the Oxford History School 
an omnibus without wheels; we 
are often in danger of becoming 
so spaciously stuck. 


TRAVEL 
ADVENTURES BUK- 
HARA, by Leonid Solovyev 


(Lawrence & Wishart, 9s 6d). 
* And I say, ’tis no lie that I shall 
never die.’ So sings Khoja Nas- 
reddin as he rides on gaily, 
‘without a backward glance, 
without regret for what he is 
leaving nor fear of what awaits 
him.’ This is a diverting folk-tale, 
often richly comic, of the lovable 
rogue who quick-wittedly turns 
every situation to his advantage 
and often aids the poor and 
oppressed against the privileged 
oppressors. There is a colourful 
Arabian Nights background, and 
the translated words are still 
vividly stylish. Messrs Lawrence 
& Wishart are to be congratulated 
on this enterprising series of 
contemporary Soviet novels. The 
format of this one is excellent, 
with delightful decorations by 
James Lucas. 


OUR VILLAGE TODAY, by 
S. P. B. Mais (Werner Laurie, 
18s). The author selects fifteen 
out of the sixty villages which he 
visited on behalf of the Oxford 
Mail. His introduction discusses 
the big social problem: loss of 
leadership and tradition, a dis- 
turbed middle age, and a lethargi- 
cally despondent youth. But with 


exhilarating freedom be frankly 
proclaimed from every pulpit in 
England, not kept as a close 
academic secret? For to tell as 
literal truth a story that one does 
not literally believe in is, quite 
simply, to tell lies. 


rather sudden facility he ends be 
affirming that the heart of thy 
village remains sound. 

The individual chapters are full 
of bright and breezy reportage, 
with full ration of encounters, 
anecdotes, and divings back into 
the past. The sub-titles set the 
tone: Yarnton, the village with a 
ghost; Deddington, the village 
where no one dies; and something 
pretty special for all the rest. 
The book perhaps falls between 
the three stools of Sociological 
Survey, Serious Topography, and 
Guide Book Chit-Chattery—but 
it is good not only to sit on the 
third. The photographs are re- 
dolent of Cotswold beauty, and 
the same high quality is ecstati- 
cally evoked by the author's first 
glimpsing of the wide Burford 
High Street, with its * higgledy- 
piggledy, dove-grey stone roofs’. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ON HUMAN THINKING, 
by K, W. Monsarrat (Methuen, 
15s). The first chapter is entitled 
*1 Am Thinking That’; the next 
three discuss the ideas | form 
about myself, about a world, anc 
about the other man within that 
world. From all this it becomes 
clear that man forms two views 
of the same events, one personal 
and the other formal. After a 
chapter on ‘The Judgments, 
True, Real, Valid ’, there ts a final 
review of terrestrial history and 
a persuasive prospect, 

The author is a medico and 
some solid earth presses up 
beneath the high philosophical 
abstraction. We have electric 
rhythms of the brain and carbon- 
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based molecules as well as ex- 
tended substance and image-ideas. 
It is indeed the book’s distinction 
that while it is thought with a 
Cartesian rigour, it is felt—and 
warmly with a contemporary 
urgency. Perhaps the most 


characteristic phrase is Dynamic 
Equilibrium; it might have con- 
stituted the more fitting label for 
a medicine-thirsty public which 
thinks that it still cannot swallow 
the academic pills of an older 
established philosophy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


What is Wrone with Rationalism ? 


Sin,—Mr H. E. W. Gay’s 
analysis of what he considers to 
be wrong with rationalism must 
surely be pathetic reading to the 
majority of us who have sup- 
ported the RPA for a considerable 
time, whether as members or, 
like myself, as non-members but 
who have nevertheless attended 
regularly at local RPA ‘gatherings. 

Mr Gay first of all asserts that 
religion was destroyed long ago, 
but even here it is not difficult to 
show from present-day facts that 
this is not the case. Sufficient 
merely to mention the recent Billy 
Graham crusade, the Princess 
Margaret-Peter Townsend affair 
and the report of the very timid 
‘small mouse’ brought forth by 
the Royal Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce, as commented 
upon by the Editor 

It is of course true that dog- 
matic religion has suffered some 
severe knocks during the last 
seventy-odd years, and has been 
forced to concede, as a general 
rule, that such propositions as 
the infallibility of the Bible canno 
longer be upheld. 

But what Mr Gay is advocating 
is that we all fall merrily in line 
with the religious * new approach.” 

The prevalence of Mr Gay’s 
attitude is responsible for the 
confusion which must confront 
inquirers after the rationalist 
movement. 

The choice before us today is 
whether we are to rest satisfied 
with the enlightenment brought 
about by such men as Haeckel and 
sit down and say * Hurrah! what 
a victory! See how reasonable 
religion is nowadays ', or whether 


we are to show that the religious 
new look is merely a rearguard 
action of medieval thinking, which 
must be swept completely away 
to enable us to advance to a sane, 
healthy, moral society.—P. Jor- 
DAN, Bristol 3. © 


*The Quest for Belief’ 

Sir,—How admirably wrote 
W. E. Swinton in the June 
number, about the agnostics’ 
attitude in * The Quest for Belief ’. 
The majority of them honestly 
believe that agnosticism is not 
enough, and, like the Communists 
in a different way, feel the need of 
inspiration and sacrifice—a little 
bit of the heroism and aggression, 
if you like, that we are told our 
natures require to complete devel- 
opment. 

The fact is the agnostic is 
lukewarm and indifferent, because 
Nature dislikes a vacuum—-he is 
unhappier than the Communist 
who treats politics as a religion. 
Is it because he has not the 
courage to try Christianity? For 
Christians will tell him that it 
must first be tried before it can be 
really rejected. Few who have 
tried it aright will deny its truth 
and power.—-F. H. THompson, 
Lt.-Col., Boynor Regis. 


Sir,—In your June issue Dr 
W. E. Swinton asks if we have 
rules and regulations as satis- 
factorily phrased and as workable 
as the Sermon on the Mount. I 
think those rules neither satis- 
factorily phrased nor workable. 
One of the central defects of 
Christianity is its assertion that 
ethics is a simple subject, to be set 


forth in a few simple rules. I 
doubt if Dr Swinton can point to 
a single rule in the Sermon which 
can be generally applied in all 
circumstances; and the judgment 
whether or not it can be applied 
in particular circumstances re- 
quires considerable knowledge 
and thought. If the Sermon rules 
were satisfactorily phrased and 
really workable, the Church 
would have been spared much 
heart-searching during the last 
two wars, and in the hanging 
debate, to mention only two 
instances.-—H&Nry MEULEN, Lon- 
don, SW19. 


St Thomas Aquinas 

Sir,—It is curious to find in a 
rationalist review an article—I 
refer to the one about Aquinas by 
Mr Antony  Flew-—boosting 
Thomism as * certainly one of the 
strongest intellectual movements 
in the world today’. The fact is 
that Aquinas was just as much a 
fundamentalist as Billy Graham. 
Not merely approximate truth, 
but revealed truth—the very voice 
of God—was to be heard in the 
Bible. All that a philosopher had 
to do was to discover how to 
square this heaven-revealed truth 
with the facts of Nature and 
history. Aquinas would have fully 
agreed with the hopelessly out-of- 
date propagandist, De Maistre 
Genese suffit pour savoir 
comment le monde a commence’, 

Father Tyrrell, who was for 
twenty-five years a Jesuit, cer- 
tainly knew quite as much about 
Aquinas as Fr Copleston. Yet in 
his Medievalism, an open letter to 
Cardinal Mercier, Tyrrell thus 
assesses the value of the Summa 
Theologica in modern times: * If 
the Church now had her way, if 
she had the control of all educa- 
tion in her hands, what would be 
today the prospects of historical 
science—of history controlled by 
the conclusions and presupposi- 
tions of the Summa Theologica of 
St Thomas? ’—Haro._p BINNS, 
Bournemouth. 


Democracy or Autocracy 


Sir,—Twenty years ago it oc- 
curred to me that a form of 
democracy which produced 
* hunger strikes’ and * distressed 
areas "—in India and other parts 
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of the Empire, as well as in the 
Mother Country—could scarcely 
be described as *‘ government by 
the people, for the people’. For 
this reason, greatly daring, I 
‘drafted a document entitled ‘A 
New Form of Democracy’, and 
submitted it to the late G. B. 
Shaw for his comments. His 
remarks (written on two post- 
cards, still in my possession) may 
be summarized as follows: 
“Command is a One-Man Job. . . 
But character is everything’. In 
other words, he favoured a 
benevolent autocracy. 

It was this type of government 
which was so successful in our 
West African colonies forty-five 
years ago. Lugard was essentially 
a benevolent autocrat—the friend 
of oppressed people, and neces- 
sarily stern in his treatment of 
oppressors, white or black. Even 
his erstwhile enemies, the Fulani 
Emirs, became his firm friends, 
especially in view of his policy of 
“Indirect Rule’. His purpose 
was to build on African tradi- 
tional forms of government, with 
reserved powers in the hands of 
an impartial Governor-General. 

Nowadays benevolent autoc- 
racy has been displaced by what 
can best be described as a ‘ multi- 
vocal form of Government’. All 
sorts of loud-voiced, selfish people 
have a finger in the pie. Near 
chaos is the result both in the 
Gold Coast and in Nigeria. 

West African politicians can 
scarcely be blamed in view of the 
bad example set in Europe and 
America. For instance, the 
President of the USA has recently 
decided to go ahead with hydro- 
gen bomb tests in the Pacific, 
despite the protests of people in the 
Marshall Islands (see Press reports, 
March 28). What sort of * govern- 
ment by the people, for the 
people is this?——-C. E. Cookson, 
Sussex. 


Rationalists and Art 


Sir,—In his review of the 1955 
Reith Lectures Mr A. D. Cohen 
describes the lack of any previous 
mention as ‘a regrettable omis- 
sion . . . seeming to justify the 
taunt that rationalists are indiffer- 
ent or insensitive to art’. And so 
he devotes an article to these 
lectures, not because their subject 


or its treatment were particularly 
worthy of inclusion in a rationalist 
journal, but simply in order that 
an occasional stray reader might 
be suitably impressed. Such a 
policy gives Literary Guide a 
snobbish air and in no way im- 
proves it as an organ of rational- 
ism. | hope that Mr Cohen 
continues to give us his excellent 
reviews of the situation regarding 
rationalism and religion on the 
wireless without going out of his 
way to appear * literary ’.-E. G. 
H. Croucn, Didcot, Berks. 


Historical Criticism 


Sirk,—1I must remind Lord Rag- 
lan that he began this controversy 
by saying, in the January Guide, 
that myth ended and _ history 
began with the existence of con- 
temporary written records. It is 
he, therefore, and not I who imply 
that all statements unattested by 
contemporary written records are 
myth, and that all those so 
attested are history. 

I am quite aware that all 
historical writers are propagand- 
ists and that in consequence a 
shade of uncertainty attaches to 
their judgments. This has about 
as much to do with the original 
issue between us as Stalin or the 
flowers that bloomin the Spring. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


[This correspondence is 
closed—Ep.] 


now 


Marx Maypole 
Sir, 
come out into the open as to your 
meaning of rational’. 
I learn from* Personally Speak- 
ing’ that your policy is delight 
that the public protest meeting 


So at long last you have 


about the STATE visit of the 
Russian leaders--who are con- 
ducting the war-on-ice against 
this country—-was cancelled at the 
Royal Albert Hall. Mr Hector 
Hawton was especially glad as he 
does not like Mr Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. 

Naturally he does not, as Mr 
Muggeridge does not dance 
round the Marx maypole. Per- 
sonal animosity must be the 
public guide! It must be queer to 
go through life with a sneer. And 
all the papers with your policy do 
the same. 


Even an eleven-plus can see 
through the dangerous statement 
that since the debunking of Stalin 
significant changes are happening 
in Russia, We are intended to 
think that, but ask the people of 
central and eastern Europe to 
narme them. A few less Poles 
murdered, perhaps. Russia never 
has been ruled by one person 
alone, especially since 1917. Vari- 
ous mascots are used as necessary. 
It is unlikely now that an eel will 
come from a bag of snakes. 
Dorotuy Lacey (Mrs), Worces- 
tershire. 


Myth or History? 


Sir,—It is Mr Howell Smith 
who knows who built Megiddo, 
and his sole authority is a state- 
ment in a book full of improb- 
abilities and inconsistencies which 
was not written till centuries after 
the alleged event. 

Solomon is said to have had a 
large army of chariots and cavalry 
stationed at Megiddo and other 
cities, but he never employed it 
and lived in peace all his days. 
And this although Damascus 
was wrested from him and the 
revolting Edomites ‘ bore hard 
upon Israel’, and, if the account 
were true, must have cut it off 
from the Red Sea. Is this likely, 
or even possible” 

As for Megiddo, it would be 
the worst possible strategic centre 
for the army of a king who ruled 
from Damascus to Sinai; it was 
probably built to defend his 
southern frontier by a king ruling 
at Damascus or Hazor. 

It was Solomon and not Heze- 
kiah who was said to have built 
at Jerusalem a city of huge 
dressed stones, some fifteen and 
others twelve feet square of 
these or any other building of 
Solomon's alleged date not a trace 
has been found. 

If Charlemagne were only men- 
tioned in the Chanson Roland he 
would be a myth, or at any rate a 
fictitious character. He is histori- 
cal and we therefore have con- 
temporary evidence for him. If 
Arthur had been historical he 
would have been mentioned by 
his alleged contempoary Gildas. 

RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 

[This correspondence is 
closed—-Ep.] 


now 
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Rationalist Review 


John Stuart Mill on Religion 


MONG the works of John Stuart Mill is 

a posthumously published book, Three 

Essays on Religion. \t has been out of 
print for many years, and is now almost unobtain- 
able. Only a handful of philosophy students have 
ever heard of it. But it deserves to be rescued 
from the neglect to which its outspokenness has 
condemned it, for it is highly relevant to the 
religious situation today. 

The essay, ‘ The Utility of Religion’, written in 
the early 1850s, makes the initial point that people 
seldom discuss the utility of religion until they have 
begun to doubt its truth. 


An argument for the utility of religion is an appeal to 
unbelievers, to induce them to practise a well-meant 
hypocrisy, or to semi-believers to make them avert their 
eyes from what might possibly shake their unstable 
belief, or finally to persons in general to abstain from 
expressing any doubts that they may feel, since a fabric 
of immense importance to mankind is so insecure at its 
foundations that men must hold their breath in its 
neighbourhood for fear of blowing it down. 

[Today] such belief as men have is much more 
determined by their wish to believe than by any apprecia- 
tion of evidence. The wish to believe does not arise 
only from selfish but often from the most disinterested 
feelings; and though it cannot produce the unwavering 
and perfect reliance which once existed . . . . it induces 
people to continue laying out their lives according to 
doctrines that have lost part of their hold on the mind, 
and to maintain towards the world the same, or a rather 
more demonstrative attitude of belief than they thought 
it necessary to exhibit when their personal conviction 
was more complete 

If religious belief be indeed so necessary to mankind, 
as we are continually assured that it is, there is great 
reason to lament, that the intellectual grounds of it 
should require to be backed by moral bribery 
It is a most painful position to be drawn in con- 
trary directions by the two noblest of all objects of 
pursuit, truth, and the general good . . It is time to 
consider whether all this straining to prop up beliefs 
which require so great an expense of intellectual toil 
and ingenuity to keep them standing, yields any sufficient 
return in human well-being. 


Mill then considered whether religious belief was 
necessary to social morality. Undoubtedly, he said, 
‘a system of moral duties 
inculeated by education and enforced by opinion.’ 


human societies require 
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by MARGARET KNIGHT 


And ‘ since almost all who are taught any morality 
whatever, have it taught to them as religion... . 
the effect which the teaching produces as teaching, 
it is supposed to produce as religious teaching .. . . 
Early religious teaching has owed its power over 
mankind rather to its being early than to its being 
religious.’ 

There is historical evidence that secular moral 
training can be effective. Both in Athens and 
Sparta ‘ such moral teaching as existed . . . . had 
very little to do with religion . . and though 
much may be said against the quality of some part 
of the teaching, very little can be said against its 
effectiveness.’ 

The main sanction for morality is public opinion. 

Religion has been powerful not by its intrinsic force, 
but because it has wielded that additional and more 
mighty power. The effect of religion has been immense 
in giving a direction to public opinion... But with- 
out the sanctions superadded by public opinion, its own 
proper sanctions have never, save in exceptional 
characters, or in peculiar moods of mind, exercised a 
very potent influence, after the times had gone by, in 
which divine agency was supposed habitually to employ 
temporal rewards and punishments. 


Backed by Public Opinion 

The ineffectiveness of religious sanctions unbacked 
by public opinion can be illustrated by the example 
of duelling, which, though condemned by religion, 
was practised for many years in Christian countries 
in conformity to the code of honour; and by extra- 
marital sex relations, ‘ which in both sexes, stand 
in the very highest rank of religious sins, yet not 
being severely censured by opinion in the male sex, 
they have in general very little scruple in committing 
it; while in the case of women, though the religious 
[prohibition] is not stronger, yet being backed in 
real earnest by public opinion, it is commonly 
effectual.’ 

The believer might argue, however, that, though 
religion is not necessary to buttress social morality, 
it is the source of man’s highest ideals. ‘ Many’, 


| 
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said Mill, ‘having experienced elevated feelings 
which they imagine incapable of emanating from 
any other source than religion, have an honest 
aversion to anything tending, as they think, to dry 
up the fountain of such feelings. They therefore 
either dislike and disparage all philosophy, or addict 
themselves .. . . to those forms of it in which 
intuition usurps the place of evidence.’ It is true 
that religion, like poetry, provides ‘ ideal conceptions 
grander and more beautiful than we see realized in 
the prose of human life’. But we may consider, 
said Mill, ‘ whether the idealization of our earthly 
life, the cultivation of a high conception of what 
it may be made, is not capable of supplying ... . 
in the best sense of the word, a religion, equally 
fitted to exalt the feelings, and... . still better 
calculated to ennoble the conduct, than. . . . any 
form of supernaturalism 


Promises and Threats 


The term ‘ religion’, Mill then suggested, need 
not be confined to supernatural religion. 


The essence of religion is the strong and earnest 
direction of the emotions and desires towards an ideal 
object, recognized as of the highest excellence, and as 
rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of desire. 
This condition is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity. 
The sense of unity with mankind, and a deep feeling for 
the general good, may be cultivated into a sentiment 
and a principle capable of fulfilling every important 
function of religion, and itself justly entitled to the 
name. 


Humanism, unlike the religions which ‘ deal in 
promises and threats regarding a future life’, is 
disinterested ; it does not ‘ fasten down the thoughts 
to the person’s own posthumous interests °. Further, 
it avoids the agonizing intellectual difficulty that 
faces the orthodox Christian; that of trying to 
reconcile the nature of the universe with the per- 
fection of its creator. 


Not even on the most distorted and contracted theory 
of good which ever was framed by religious or philoso- 
phical fanaticism, can the government of Nature be 
made to resemble the work of a being at once good and 
omnipotent... Everything which the worst men 
commit either against life or property is perpetrated on 
a larger scale by natural agents. A single hurricane 
destroys the hopes of a season; a flight of locusts, or 
an inundation, desolates a district... Nature has 
Noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her explosions 
of fire-damp are as destructive as human artillery; her 
plague and cholera far surpass the poison cups of the 
Borgias ... The lower animals [are] divided, with 


scarcely an exception, into devourers and devoured, and 
a prey to a thousand ills from which they are denied 
the faculties necessary for protecting themselves. 


Faced with these facts, some Christians proclaim 
‘that the purposes of Providence are mysterious, 
‘that its ways are not our ways, that its justice and 


goodness are not the justice and goodness which 
we can conceive and which it befits us to practise.’ 
But ‘ when this is the feeling of the believer, the 
worship of the deity ceases to be the adoration of 


abstract moral perfection. It becomes the bowing 

down to a gigantic image of something not fit for 

us to worship. It is the worship of power only.’ 
Mill concluded : 


One only form of belief in the supernatural . 
stands wholly clear both of intellectual contradiction and 
of moral obliquity. It is that which, resigning irrevocably 
the idea of an omnipotent Creator, regards Nature and 
Life . . . as the product of a struggle between contriving 
goodness and an intractable material . . . or a Principle 
of Evil... <A virtuous human being assumes in this 
theory the exalted character of a fellow-labourer with 
the Highest .. . The evidence for [this creed], indeed, 
if evidence it can be called, is too shadowy and un- 
substantial .. . to admit of its being a permanent 
substitute for the Religion of Humanity; but the two 
may be held in conjunction: and he to whom [Humanism 
is] already a religion, even though that other creed may 
seem to him a belief not grounded on evidence, is at 
liberty to indulge the pleasing and encouraging thought 
that its truth is possible. 


Thus wrote, a century ago, the man whom 
Gladstone described as ‘ the saint of rationalism ’. 
But his arguments, even then, were not new; and 
the Bishops say that they have been answered again 
and again. 
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Notes and News 


INCE the uproar over the Margaret Knight 

broadcasts it has been obvious that the BBC were 

afraid to risk another straight talk from the 
rationalist point of view. There seemed just a chance 
that they would relent when Mr Colin McCall, Secretary 
of the National Secular Society, was invited to speak 
for a few minutes as an atheist on May 22 in a TV 
programme called * Britain in Decline?’ But even this 
tiny concession appears to have caused alarm. Mr 
McCall's brief talk was filmed in Lime Grove and 
consigned to the archives without a word of explanation. 
Mr McCall's dignified letter of protest was published in 
The Observer and New Statesman. 


We urge our readers to write to the BBC and the Press, 
and make their feelings plain about this sorry affair. 
Let it be known that there is a body of opinion by no 
means negligible which is sick of clerical infiltration. 
More and more religious broadcasts are; forced upon us 
and the promise made to allow our views to be heard 
from time to time is treated as a scrap of paper. If 
the BBC wishes to go back on its word, it should do so 
honestly instead of resorting to these miserable evasive 
tactics. 

* 

Preparations are now complete for the annual RPA 
Conference, and we hope that members will find Cam- 
bridge a pleasant change from Oxford, happy though 
their memories of previous Conferences may have been. 
Thanks to the energy of Mr John S. L. Gilmour, the 
Cambridge Humanists continue to grow, and they now 
represent a formidable rival force to the Christian 
groups in Cambridge. Mr Gilmour has offered to 
arrange to take members of the Conference over the 


| FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
| objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
| Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects 


“1 GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
| Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
| Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
| adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to 

applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
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Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


Botanic Garden, of which he is Director. There will 
also be facilities for visiting the various Colleges during 
our stay. 


The Buchmanites have brought a play by Peter 
Howard called Vanishing Island to a West-End theatre 
after taking it on tour in eleven countries. It is 
all about two islands, run by democrats and dictators 
respectively, who are about to go to war. When they 
hear about Moral Re-Armament, however, their hearts 
are melted and they join in singing a moving chorus: 

If men like you can change, no need to hate you, 
I'll learn to love and not liquidate you. 
At last it is clear what has happened to the Russians. 

The following members, in addition to those 
listed in our June issue, are willing to meet others 
in their respective districts: E. L. Attwell, P. O. Box 
1128, Port Elizabeth, South Africa; C. H. Martin, 12 
York Gardens, Clifton, Bristol 8; Mr & Mrs G. L. 
White, 4229 Brook Road, Richmond, 27, Virginia, USA. 


Rationalists in the Bristol area are invited to contact 
Mr P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, Southville, Bristol 3, 
who is attempting to reorganize the Bristol Humanist 
Fellowship. It is very much hoped that this once 
flourishing group will become active again. 


Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street. Sunday, July 8, 7 pm, Mora Burnet, BSc, 
*A Woman Looks at Humanism’. Sunday, July 22, 
Ramble to Westerham and Toy’s Hill. Meet Westerham 
Station 11.6 am. Train from Charing Cross 10.4 am, 
change at Dunton Green. 

Cardiff Humanist Group, Butetown Community 
Centre, Bute Street. Friday, July 6, 7.30 pm, Donald 
Ford, * The Young Writer 
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ACROSS 


1 Seal him as an exile. 
9 State in the manner of two 
graduates. 

Exeunt omnes—describes 

1 across. 

11 Racing one may be bliss. 
Fruit sent to Capri. 

A principle for the lowest 
cutter. 

Shows that a redskin need 
not be an Indian. 

17 Stretching without any 
string. 

Smoking jackets? 

There's mud round it in the 
cruet. 

Dutch disease helped 
Holmes to solve a problem 
(6, 3) 

South African spirit in 
Shropshire. 

Gets in boats. 

31 Five o'clock judge (3, 6). 
For Greek oarsman. 


It’s plain that I'd be in the 
event. 


34 Opposes disturbed nuns, 


CLUES 


DOWN 


Dilatory pagan. 

2 May produce a rabbit, but 

hardly likely to be produced 

by a rabbit! 

A vault may ‘tet the 

curtain fall,’ 

Freedom to encircle the 

world 

Where you may fish only 

with rod and line. 

Moulds made of cereal in 

rugs. 

Sixpenny leather-worker. 

A Richardson heroine. 

Madam loses a couple of 

thousand. 

13 Public enemy No. 1. 

18 Carpet manufacturer. 

19 Former railway employee 
gains foreign currency. 

20 Their blows entail no 
activity. 

21 Actresses’ assistants in the 
kitchen. 

22 Bank of Scotland, 

24 Stableman. 

25 A Carib from the Middle 
East. 

26 Fruit in an upturned barrel. 

27 Eyes it has but sees not 

28 Ruskin’s were dusty. 
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‘Literary Guide Cross- 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
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To promote 


superstition. 


1. (a) 
(b) 


liberty; (2) To 
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CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By GEORGE GODWIN. 283 pp, demy-octavo, I8s net. 
‘Mr Godwin, who has written novels, biographies, and many books on varied subjects, has 
produced a popular and fairly detailed survey of criminology in general. He starts with Lom- 
broso and other authorities on the rature of the criminal, summarizes the findings of Elizabeth 
Fry and others on reform, has a special section on insanity, and concludes with some chapters 
on prevention and detection from the police point of view.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
‘It is a case-book as well as a study and it is fascinating to read how the twin forces of humani- 
tarianism and science have proceeded hand in hand in dealing with men and women who, often 
due to uncontrollable impulses. have committed grave crimes.’ Cork Examiner. ‘Mr Godwin 
presents his observations with clarity... . It is a good book.’ Church of England Newspaper. 
‘Everyone interested in crime will be absorbed by the lines of inquiry in this well-written 
important book.’ Tit-Bits. 


KARL MARX 


Selected ;Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

T. B. BOTTOMORE and MAXIMILIEN RUBEL. 284 pp, demy octavo, 2!s net. 

Students and the general reader alike will welcome this careful selection from the writings of 

Karl Marx. Inessentials have been weeded out, and what remains is the basic teaching of 
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By V. GORDON CHILDE. New Edition. 256 pp, small crown octavo. Cloth 8s 6d net, 
paper cover 5s net. An authoritative history of the rise of civilization and of the means by 
which man has achieved mastery of his environment. 
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By RICHARD CURLE. 160 pp, demy octavo, I5s net. In the Press 

This is a book that will help men to understand women, and women to understand themselves. 

Wit and wisdom are combined in this sympathetic treatment of the stages through which 
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ELEVEN-PLUS AND ALL THAT 


The Grammar School in a Changing World. By FLANN CAMPBELL. 212 pp, demy octavo, 

15s net. Inthe Press. The Grammar School has become a centre of controversy. How it 

has developed and become adapted to the social changes of our time is described in this 
important book by an experienced headmaster. 
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